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CHAPTER L. 
A MIDSUMMER JOURNEY, 


Tar which I love, that which I have loved from my 
childhood above all created things, has a beautiful face. 
Not of a Grecian beauty. No. Its features are far from 
regular. Not smilingly beautiful. No. Though the 
most lovely smiles beam there, its expression is solemn, 
and it has dark glances, and uncomely wrinkles and scars. 
But I love even these. Why? I know not. Love is of a 
wayward nature, and delights to kiss the very disfiguring 
scars, and adorn defects with the flowers of tenderness. 


My beloved’s form is tall; great the contrasts which it pre- | 


sents: from his feet, which are bathed by the Baltic waves, 
which are caressed by carpets of flowers, up to.his very 
crown, on which sits a diadem of wedge-like ice-rocks, and 
over which flame the northern lights. 
At his feet I will sit, and hang upon 
upon its mother’s. ; 5 
And lofty are thy teachings, Swea,* motherland, native 
land! The sea is less deep, the beams of the sun are less 
warm; roses less sweet than they: or what testifies the Wala 


his words as a child | 


treasure of wisdom which she preserves in her silent woods, 
‘and in her soundless deeps. And perhaps the Creator 
| placed her so aside on the earth, so- far up in.the north, 
| that longest of all countries might she husband her original 
i strength, and where her sisters of the south have grown 
ifaint with the conflict, with the over-stimulus of culture, 
|she may breathe upon them a renovating spirit of life; and 
|the new World arising from her cavern of snow, sing for 
the world a new prophetic song, profound as the old— 


Wonderful wisdom 
Which most early she taught. 


. 


When was it sung by the cradle of Swear? We know 
jnot.. Darknesscoyers the most ancient time. Long was 
ithe north a land of shadows and of Sagas. Of a county 
ubove the north wind, above the ‘‘ people of the shades” 
near ‘‘the motionless sea,” where the sun never sets, 
where the Hyperboreans, the most. upright of mortals 
dwell, spoke the old, dark traditions of the people of the 
Kast. And the earliest native traditions of the north speak 
jof these races of gods, giants, and dwarfs, and of their 
\strifes. ‘These are the first dawnings of the day upon the 
‘northern peninsula. When the light breaks—the lght 


song, sung in “‘the morning tide” of the world’s birth; of | of history—over the gloomy Saga land, we perceive blood 
its conflict and fall; of its second birth through generations | stains on the young earth—the first traces of man; we 
nourished on morning dew; of the judgment of the dead;/hear the songs of woe and the lays of love—his first 


of. lofty Gimle and the abyss of Nifelhem? And the 
achievements and the graves of our fathers, what testify 


they? 

‘And when the first is past, and over the old mythology 
of the songs and Sagas, of mound, and tombs, the new 
goes forth and scatters abroad the seeds of immortality— 
what spring up in the popular opinion? What says the 
legend, weaving silently its garland of Sagas about the 
woods, and lakes and mountains? What sing the people 
of the mountains, the mounds, the streams—all the harps 
of nature? Resurrection! renovation! And baptized in 
the life-streams of love and Christianity arise the legends; 
sprinkling with living water, encircling with imperishable 
blossoms all the living and the dead—the old man sinking 
to the dust, the moldering stem; the whole of humanity 
and of nature. 

~ But all that she—our mother Swea—knows of these 
things; of the world’s creation and the world’s object, she 
has not yet spoken. *Unexhausted and inexhaustible is the 


*The ancient mythologic name of Sweden, and used like our Britan- 
nia. 


lap guages Amid woods of eighty miles’ extent, and 
mirror-bright lakes, we behold altars and huts, council- 
places and graves; and the people, a warlike people, stand 
on the council-place and elect a king, and pass laws, By — 
degrees, the provinces distinguish themselves by their own 
peculiar natural endowments, genius, and ies ee 
‘irst in the south, then more and more northward, where 
still, at the present day, cultivation advances toward the 
uninhabited regions. ; 
Scania—sea-surrounded, genial, fruitful Scania, has per- 
haps, of all the provinces of Sweden, the most remaining 
of the primeval and original features. Mists hover over 
the low, far-stretching plains, which gently rolling up 
from the sea-cost, shroud the country ; and when. the 
wind, driving over the champaign, chases away these fogs, . 
you behold, far away on the horizon, an azure border of 
ocean or forest, drawing its dark boundary round the lands. 


cape. 

asses of beech-wood stand here and there on the little 
hills, and eyer and anon a small streamlet winds murmur- 
ing through the plains on its journey to the sea: the 


2 


Along the level coasts stand most ancient 
‘Skanor—the flower of the sandy waste— 
Ystad, Lund, Helsingborg, Lunskrona, Cimbrishamn 
(Portus Cimbrorum). The age of most of them no one 
knows, and the Danish rhymed Chronicle says— 
When Christ willed to be born 
Stood Lund and Skanor in the corn, 

Moist, but mild; rich in the power of the sun (though 
often hidden), its cloudy sky broods over the soil of Scania, 
and renders it fertile and productive. The plain is for 
the most part now converted into a billowy corn-field, and 
on the green pastures wander gladsome herds of dappled 
cattle, und white flocks of geese, Surrounded by splendid 
woods of beech, amid the corn-fields and sandy heaths 
rise proud castles of the lords, with their legends of gob- 
lins and specters. Their traditions of the Secunia nobility, 
and the quondam mighty families—proud, powerful, 
splendid, and rich, in singular and striking individuals, 
both among tho men and women. 

Beneath tho» castles lie villages surrounded by scanty 
willows, built of branclies of trecs and clay; of a more 
recent date of framework, and of late of good stone, where 
children and geese dabble in the cternal mud; and linking 
together the castle and the cottage 

Like spirits amid the trees 
Glance the white churcies forth among the corn. 

The nobility of Scania are 
were, either in rank or riches. They have gone down, and 
the peasantry have ascended, and continue to do so to the 
present day.. The new consolidation of the farms, which 
cut up the village, had been the making of the peasant. 
Upon his lonely acres, in his house inclosed like a castle, 
he has easily become rich and possessed of estate. But 
arriving at affluence, he has not seldom become slothful 
and aristocratic; often more so than the present lord of the 
castle, count, or baron. Attached to the land he possesses, 
and proud of it, the wealthy farmer who holds of the crown, 
will not give his danghter to the tenant of a freeholder, 
put régards a connection with his family as 2 gross mesal- 

Hance. 

The peasantry of Scania aro well known for their gravily 
and ponderosity, but less so for the intelligence and energy 
which have enabled them to work their way up from a low 
position to one of considerable prosperity and consequence, 
and for the public spirit as regards the affairs of their 
native land, which they develop more and more in propor- 
tion as they rise above their physical oppression. But this 
ig nevertheless true. ‘The constitution of the man of 
Scania is in genoral heavy; heavy in his conception of 
matters. beyond his daily life; his speech is drawling. 
Heavy is his bread, heavy his porridge, heavy his dress, but 
et peculiar and handsome. The dress of the women of 
Beata is particularly handsome, and the Scanian cloth * 
adorns tastefully their round and comely faces. Ina word, 
the usual heaviness of the dweller of the plain, presses 
upon the farmer of Scania. For so it is, and cannot be 
otherwiso; men take their stamp from the circumstances 
in which they live. And the more flat and earthy,is the 
character of the country about them, the more are they 
bound to the soil. Love and genius alone enfranchise 
them from it, and lift their pinions with equal freedom 
and equal brilliancy over tho plain and the mountain, over 
the sandy wastes, and over the most paradisiacal region. 
Profound thinkers have issued from the peasant class of 
Scania, and in the Swedish parliament, none has with 
more effective eloquence advocated the cause of enlighten- 
ment and freedom, none has spoken words which come 
from the heart, and reach the heart again, with more 
electric power than the peasant Nils Monson, of Skumparp. 

Scania renders to Sweden of all its provinces the most 
corn. It has given Sweden, too, what: is greater and bet- 
‘ter: it has given her one of her greatest lawyers, David 


*A kind of small silk shawl worn on the head, aud tied under the 


Viking’s home. 
towns: Malmo, 


no longer what they once 


Nehr 
rope admires. 
the sun loves? 

And warmly beams the stun upon the plains of Scania, 
on which the snow lies but restlessly and not long, chased 
by the wind, where the buckwheat ripens, and the mul- 
berry tree and the sweet chestnut bear fruit, where the 
nightingale sings in the groves, and the lark often the 
whole year round trills its lays, over the town of Soxo *— 
the town of old memories and young men—the youths of 
southern Sweden, who thero study and sing in the close of 
the Cathedral 2nd Lundagord; and where many a thought, 
many a song has arisen which already resounds through 
the world. 

Scania is Sweden’s outstretched hand toward Denmark, 
formerly extended in bloody combat, now in brotherly al- 
liance., Long and bitter was the period of hostility; but 
in Copenhagen and in Lundagord arose two Skalds, ¢ struck 
their harps and sung of the common memory and common 
life in the maternal embrace of the Sagas, of the gods and 
heroes of the north, of the first times and the first love, 
and the eternal bond of union of the people of the north. 
Then burst the bonds around the hearts of the combatants 
—they began to remember and—to forget!—to remember 
the first brotherhood, and forget the times of discord. The 
frozen streams broke up, and enchanted, exulting, the peo- 
ple fell into each other's arms, recognizing each other aa 
brothers and friends. 

Between Ielsinborg and Elseneur, formerly hostile for- 
tresses, now pass over the Sound only the greetings of peace 
and love. 

Halland and Blekinge, both maritime districts, lie to the 
east and west of Scania. Once the haunts of the Vikings, 
they are now the homes of an agricultural population; Ble- 
kinge more wild and beautiful; Halland, more ill-favored 
and poor. Talland, so named from its numerous mounds 
and hills, has still in its remoter parts scenes of wild 
beauty, great umbragcous woods, where the northern 
bramble throws its luxuriant shoots around the stems of 
the trees, beautiful with flowers and berries. But, for 
the most part, the heath has usurped the place of the 
felled woods, and the ling abounds on the ston and 
sterile ficlds, ‘The people of Ialland, who usually are 
divided into the slavish, the independent, and the disstpated 
clussea——distinetions that would very well suit most com- 
mutnities—are nevertheless a people poor, laborious, inven- 
tive, and active, and have raised themselves to great emi- 
nence in eattle-breeding and handicraft arts, especially in 
the manufacture of woolen cloths, to which a lady resident 
in that province gavo the most effective stimulus, both by 
example and exhortation, 

Along the coast runs a chain of small towns, daughters of 
the sea, which supports them, ‘The Swedish small town 
may be studied in them. Perhaps they are the meanest 
and most despised in all Europe. The Swede does not 
willingly adorn the outside of his house. His * porch, if 
he have one, is not clothed with green branches, or flowers, 
as in southern countries. He has, and with good reason, 
no great confidence in the sun—in Nature’s genial powers. 
And for all unnecessary trouble, as well as for many of 
life’s comforts and pleasures, he hasa wholesome contempt, 
which only goes—somewhat too far. The interior of his 
house is properly his home; you see that in small towns 
more than anywhere else. The street is empty, and in the 
market-place, in front of the Town Hall, promenade mostl 
four-footed things. ‘The grass grows between the ill-lai 
stones. But. in the low house’s low window, the passer- 
by sees between the white curtains, among geraniums and 
balsams, interesting and inquisitive faces of old and young, 
cats and pug-dogs, peering forth, all on the look-out for 
something new. And in the evening, when the candles are 


lit, he may discern through the windows, which no jerlous 


* Lund, with the second University of Sweden. 
+Tegner and Oehlenschlager. 
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devoid of comfort and attraction. 
All is silent’in the little town. 


will say nothing of Stockholm; in that it is neat, and has in | 
it no paupers. ‘The poverty of the little Swedish. town is | 
4 poverty without panperism, Halland possesses among its | 
heaths, some landscapes of wild beauty, with rocks and 
waterfalls; among its recollections, some events of histori- | 
eal importance. In Sweden generally, no one knows much | 
about these; but who in Sweden does not know, at least by | 
report, Halland-salmon? 

Beautiful Blekinge! Thee ought the poet and the paint- | 
er to describe—to describe how, in the diay and delicious | 
ereeks, the Baltic sea ascends to sing its drapa* by the 
groves of the Vikings, which in hundreds of piles of stones 
stand along the shores, encircled with ouken woods. In 
these dales, where song-birds build and dwell, where the 
silvery brooks run murmuring, amid this people of fine 
forms, of beautiful dress, and open, cheerful dispositions, 
who ure only too fond of strife, and in strife become wild, | 
and betray the Viking blood, in this vision of beauty, | 
Hokon Spegel dreamed himself into Paradise, and sang 
“«God’s Work and Rest,” and composed hymns to the Crea- 
tor’s praise. 

The whole of Blekinge may be compared to a park, with} 
Carlshamn and Carlskrona as noblemeén’s seats ; Carlskrona 
with the fleet of Sweden, with Kungsholmen and Drott- 
ningskar guarding the land; with cannon pointed east and 
south, and westward too, defending the Arpo Sound. 

Larger than these provinces, and lying between them, is 


Smoland, « country finely alternated with hills, dales, and 
small lakes; northward more gloomy; southward. toward 


Blekinge, more cheerful, with a people quick, lively, con- 
tented, and so industrious and inventive, that it has given 
rise to its own proverb: ‘* Put a Smolander upon a roof, and 


he will get a livelihood.” 
printed on the remote forest regions of the country. 
forest, which is the countrymen’s workshop, is his store- 
house too. The juniper and cranberry bush give him their 
berries, which he brews into drink; he makes a conserve of 
them, and mixes their juices with his salt, dry meat, and 
is healthy and cheerful with these, and with his labor, 
which he makes a pleasure of. At his solitary charcoal sta- 
tion in the forest, he sings his songs while it burns and 
chars, and when he is going to “‘tar the dale,” as it is called, 
he makes it an occasion for a great entertainment. + 

They honor their priest highly, converse gladly with him; 
on Sundays they bring him presents, and the women at the 
‘‘cheese-meeting” are anxious that he shall haye his dues, 
If he be unmarried, the elderly women take charge of his 
house, furnish him with fork and spoon and the supply of 
his larder, of which they will not allow themselves to taste. 
“No, thank you,” they say, “‘ you will want it yourself.” 
A romantic enthusiasm runs throughout the Smoland peo- 
ple, and is conspicuous in their traditions, their tempera- 
ment, and their history. 

The town of Kalmar, the districts around Vettern, Jon- 
koping, Grenna, Visingso, Ostnabo, have all witnessed 
times and circumstances more romatic than any romances 
relate. Smoland’s poor soil has been prolific of great men. 
In Smoland, Linneus was born, the king of flowers, who 
when the scepter of war fell from the hand of Charles XTT., 
2rose to confer new glory on the name of Sweden, and 
diffused its honor over the globe, but with a scepter of 
flowers. Here the peasant Horberg painted altar-pieces, 
which are still prized, in the intervals of making his hay 

* A funeral song. 

+A great many tree-roots, and stumps, which have been heaped to- 
gether in a valley, are set fire to, and burned for tar. The 


peasan 
then assemble from all quarters, and eat and drink round the burning 
pile while they tend the fire. 


This character is strongly im- 


The| 


the high rank of college professor, and published books of 
education, which are still highly valued, and who, through 
exact economy, acquired a fortune, of which he made the 
noblest use—who, old and gray, resembled a mossy image 
ot stone, yet retained a heart full of warmth and life, and 
with his money-box under his feet, collected around lin sa 
troop of promising but indigent youths, whom he assisted 
with its contents—himself a faithful representative of the 
populir character é6f Smoland, a living lecture on the 


greaticss which may be attained by a faithful attention to — 


the little in time, in labor, in money, in everything, 

The women in Smoland have their own Sagas, aiid this 
its own living monument. ‘he district of Warends and 
the county-court of Warends preserves these in the law, 
which, from the most ancient times, gives to women the . 
right to inherit property like the men, to wear the warriors 
belt, and to cause the drum to beat before them as they go 
to chureh as brides, as the reward for the bravery with 
which they rid the country of invaders when the men were 
away in the war. The tradition regarding it is dark, 
half reality and half myth, an illustration, nevertheless, 
perhaps, of that which has pervaded all countries and 
people from time immemorial, of the exploits of Ama- 
zons, and of the people and land of the Amazons. 
Where are the Amazons? Where is the land of the 
Amazons? It is nowhere, and it is everywhere. Wher- 
ever a noble race of people dwell in a land. It is 
found in Sweden. he Amazon, the Skoldmon,* the 
Valkyria dwell there—in the silent bosom of the Swed- 
ish woman. Still at home, unassuming in society, the 
loving heart’s deep world, she has never feayed, and does 
not fear, in the hour of danger, to adventure her life; to 
battle and die for what she loves, for her native. land, 
for freedom, for truth and right. Blenda, Emerentia 
Pauli, Christina Gyllenstjerna, and many others, have with 
the point of the sword, written their names in the history 
of Sweden. The Skoldmon, of whom the ancient Sagas 
speak, sleeps also in the gentlest heart. Awake her not, 
if not in love! ; ; 

The life of the islands around was well worthy of. their 
song; its islands on, the Smoland coast—Oland and Goth- 
land, rich in the poetry of nature and in remains of an- 
aunty. Sea-birds swarm around them, and in the clear 
moonlight nights of autumn and spring, the conflictin 
cries of the swan are heard; clanging sounds echo aroun 
coasts, fr. 

Oland, with its rare flowers, its orchises, its Adonis 
Vermalis, its beautiful groves where the nightingale sings, 
Oland is worthy to, be the cradle of Stagnelius, The 
ocean which rocks it, Which from every corner of the island 
is seen in its greatness, is @ perpetual image in his’ song, 
deep as the sea, and bright and beautiful as its calm 
mirror bathed by the sunbeams. : 

How much and _ how little, at the same time, is the life 
of the poet! No poet’s life has shown that more than that. 
of Stagnelius. The poet of Pleroma was born and grew up 
in the unromantic parsonage of Gardlosa, perhaps the most 
prosaic point of Oland, with an awkward stooping figure, a 
plain countenance, from which, merely now and then, the 
ordinarily downcast eyes flashed lightning, and appeared 
altogether a very common personage; ate cakes—Oland’s 


heavy favorite dish; played three-handed whist with his — 


sisters late into the night till the cocks crew and died, worn 
out with bodily suffering; in his prime, an inferior clerk in 
an office in Stockholm. . No matter! Pleroma’s poet wilk 


ts|live forever; and the ‘Lilies of Sharon,” more imperish. ~ 


*Female warrior. 


@ 
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able than all the flowers of Oland, will bloom in the Swed- | ing shores, past Trollhattan, and then the wider stream 


ish bosom with the fragrance of an eternal spring. 

The prose of Oland are its wind-mills. They stand on 
the heights. Below are its groves, the poetical ruins of its 
royal palace, with the memory of the gentle Duchess Inge- 
borg, who lived here, as widow, to weep, and do good; and 
of the ambitious Prince* who here lived and built, glanc- 
ing seaward toward Stockholm, and waiting for a crown. 
Tle received it from Christina, but was often afterward 


heard to 2xcleim amid the anxieties of a crown: “My | 


good Olard, my good Oland, how happy was I on twy 
strand!” 

Gothland, called the eye of the Baltic, a mountain table- 
land, raising itself above the sea, remarkable for its proud 
reminiscences of the past, its beautiful rivers, its flowers, 
and its antiquated customs, is at the same time the pedestal 
to Sweden’s greatest mechanical genius, Christopher Pel- 
hem. ‘The child which grew here betwixt the waves and 
the mountains, pierced at a later day a road through the 
rock, and taught the billows to advance thence, and form 
a path between two seas. 

We return to the main-land. 


’ 


North of Smoland com- 


mences Ostro-Gothia, one of Sweden’s greatest and most! 


- fruitful regions, and with Westro-Gothia, the heart of the 
ancient Gotaland, where, in former times, petty kings em- 
ulated and strove with each other. 

Deep, dark woods meet us here; Tiveden and Kolmorden. 
in Pagan times, and even long afver in Christian times, 
the traveler who had to pass through these forests com- 
yended his soul to God. Monuments of murders of stone 
and branches rise along the way; and the loneliness and 
silence of the wood, and the long distances betwixt inhabited 
spots, awaken gloomy thoughts. But arrived on the sum- 
mit of Kolmordén, you are astonished at the most magnifi- 
cent view over the fields of the fertile country, intersected 

' with its lakes, rivers, and canals. 

The Ostro-Goth is proud of his country. Grave, honor- 
able, and hospitable, he is satisfied with his land, and sat- 
isfied with himself, and will enjoy his rights without, how- 
ever, violating those of others. ‘When the Ostro-Goth 
has got his fill,” says the proverb, ‘set him at his post, 
und he will not give way to the devil liimself.” The Ostro- 
Goth may be proud too of the men who have issued from 
his country; Rydelius, Sweden’s oldest philosopher, the 
poets Leopold, Gyllenborg, Jacob Wallenberg, Dahlgren, 
and the natural’ philosopher Berzelius, whose name is 
honored through Europe; we name here only the great dead. 


In Ostro-Clothia we meet with the Gota canal, ‘* Sweden’s | 


blue ribbon, which unites the Baltic with the North Sea.” 
On the shore of Motala, on the margin of the canal, lies a 
grave at which travelers pause, and princes hift their hats 
us they goby. There rests the accomplisher of the giant 
labor which Polhem and Swedenborg began: 

‘The man with the strong mind ”—Baltzar von Platen. 

The Vettern, the sea with the romantic shores, with 
crystal clear, but restless waves, divides Ostro-Gothia from 
Westro-Gothia. 

In the primeval times Westro-Gothia was a land of Sagas; 
where elves and spirits were said to dwell. Here where 
Trollhattan formerly roared solitary in the desert, had 
Starkhotter fought with the goblin warrior, Hergrim, and 
won the lovely Ogn Alfafoster, who would rather die than 
belong to the six-armed conqueror. The. enchantment of 
nature has not been subdued even to the present day, but 
by its side genius has forced » way through the mountains, 
and Trollhattan with his foaming masses of water, his wild 
and beautiful fall, Toppo, Gullo, and Helvetesfall, contrib- 
ute now to the pleasure of the canal voyagers. 

Traveler! Heaven grant you a bright day, when, in 
view of Hunneberg and Halleberg, you plunge forward out 


or the narrow canal into the living and mighty waters of | tains; 
~ the Gotha river, and.sail on, the stream between enchant- their 


*Charies X, 
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down to Gotheborg. This I wish you. 

In Westro-Gothia live old families with ancient memorics 
and patriarchal customs, as well in the houses of the 
peasants as the lords. The West-Goth loves these; loves 
| Sagas and songs, and a care-free, easy life. 
|. He tills his ground ill, neglects his advantages, anc! 
grows rather poor than rich. The contrasts of nature ar 
igreat in the country. You behold the Vettern with its 
wreath of beautiful castles and parks, and the wild Troll- 
hattan, the fertile plains of Westro-Gothia, the 121 Guld- 
kroken, and the heaths called Svalterna, down toward the 
borders of Halland, where you see no habitations, and fini 
no living creatures.except little, ragged, sunburned lads. 
who spring up here and there out of the heather, tending 
some ae sheep, and blowing on their horns some melan- 
choly tones, always the same. Great are, likewise, the 
contrasts in the nature of the men whom Westro-Gothia has 
fostered for the common country; men of the Forstena 
race—the brave warriors Anders Lennartson and Lennart 
|Torstenson; Ahlstromer, great in the affairs of peace: 
Torbern Bergman, the forerunner of Berzelius, who, when 
a child, sought to arrive at the principles of things, and 
|burned bodies to examine their ashes; Kellgren, the 
perspicuous writer and critic; Lidner, with his heart-rend- 
ing but grand poetry; Swedenborg, the seer of spirits, re- 
markable for his learning and his visions. And by Axe- 
|valla heath lately sate a muse so charming, and composed 
with startling power, playful yet melancholy images of 
‘human life. Many know the genius of Sophie Zelow, 
ithe Baroness Knorring; few have known her beart, and 
| how beloved and amiable she was, as wife and as friend. 
| Upon her untimely grave 1 wished to lay a flower, but I 
‘find it only a tear. She herself was one of Westro-Gothia’s 
| most beautiful flowers. 
| Bohuslan, formerly ‘‘ Alfhem,” the home of the Vikings, 
|stretches itself northward from Westro-Gothia along the 
North Sea, up toward Norway. Of old the inhabitants 
were called Vikyaringer, the defenders of the creek, and 
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and were in evil repute. Sigrid Storroda planned her 
scheme of vengeance against the petty kings, her suitors: 
and the severity in the disposition of the people has its 
counterpart in the nature of the country. The nature is 
severe. Fyrom the restless azure waves the granite moun- 
tains rear themselves like a sea in uproar that at onee has 
congealed upon the land, and forms of it a rocky pile. 
Giants’ ealdrons and cayerns are found in the mountains. 
Between the clifts lie tracts of heath, and here and there. 
like oases in the desert, some green, fertile valléys. The 
sea is the country’s real wealth, the field where millions of 
glittering ears are annually gleaned. Upon the shores of 
the Vikings now stand the cabins of fishermen. While 
the husband contends with the waves, the wife gathers 
moss from the rocks, or cultivates the potato-plot in the 
|bosom of the crags, about which children and goats are 
clambering. So hard, so stern, so joyless is, nature; but 
the people are free-spirited, open, and active, and fear no 
peril, and know how to endure want. Such was Thorild, 
ithe intellectual Viking; born on this rocky fortress, and 
jadvancing with his splendid genius upon it in the Viking 
icampaign against all the wretchedness in the world, un- 
isparingly and fearlessly; could he avoid his reward—the 
|martyr’s fate? In prison he composed his ‘‘ Songs of the 
| Goths,” and he died a fugitive from his country. Proud 
i was his spirit, and not free from rashness, but his contempt 
/ was of the true kind, and his love was of the true stamp, 
too. An angel might have kissed the page which he wrote. 

Dalsland, formerly called the Marches, eastward from 
'Bohuslan, has ‘a more kindly nature than it, and much 
further north, are lovely romantic dales, lakes, and moun- 
but the people resemble the people or Bohuslan in 
restless, combative spirit. The March-men and 
their wives had formerly no good repute for quietness; anc 
| here still live peasant families who boast of their descent 


further down toward the Gothia. river, ‘‘ Elfvargrimar,”’ - 


—_~- 


‘ and the vast cataracts on its shores. 
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from the Giants, and even betray the giant character and 
lineage in their forms and dispositions. Such is the 
wealthy, proud, huge-limbed, red-haired, quarrelsome race 
of the Holbollingars. In other parts of the country, edu- 
cation and industry have softened the manners; and the 
cloths woven here are, as in many districts of Westro- 
Gothia, an honor to the women of the country. 

Dalsland, Westro-Gothia, and Wermland surround the 
Wener, the largest of Sweden’s lakes, so important to the 
internal traffic of the provinces, proverbial for its beauty, 
In the east, over the 
frontier between the provinces of Swea and that of Gothia, 
stretches around the great forest of 'Tiveden, with its lofty 
ridge, Getaryggen, by which people formerly divided 
Sweden into South-wood and North-wood; and here, in 
North-wood, north of Westro-Gothia, we find Nerike. 

We ascend now—for upward goes our course—to the old 
province of Swea, the ‘‘ people-land,” the proper Manhem, 
where, according to ancient tradition, the Swedish original 
race dwelt, as the Goths did in southern Sweden. 

Nerike lies in the heart of Sweden, a little excellent 
country, the smallest of Swedish provinces, but rich in all 
that constitutes the utility and the comforts of life. You 
see this in the market of Orebro, in the cheerful town, 
where the thrifty, industrious country-people bring the 
produce of their woods, their fields, their meadows and 
mountains, for sale, with a variety of manufactures. You 
see it, too, in the charming, well-kept dwellings, which 
cover the well-tilled country. Here it seems good to be, 
for those that are quiet and gentle in the land—good to 
build and live, to think and te write. Different avoca- 
tions demand different environments; for the pursuits of 
the Viking, the stormy sea; for the still-thinker, the 
peaceful country. Nerike’s verdant and quiet country 
fostered for the country at large the brothers Olaus and 
Laurentius Petri, who wrote the Chronicle and translated 
the Bible, under the powerful protection of Gustavus 
Vusa. 

But in this pleasant country I still seea bloody spot, which 
not all the waters of the me eae lake can ever wash out! 

In the Hjelmar lies Engelsbrektsholm, where the Saviour 
of Sweden, the courageous and noble Engelbrekt, sick and 
propped on a crutch, was basely murdered by a Swedish 
nobleman. The grass, say the people, will never since 
grow upon the spot where the noble blood flowed beneath 
the murderer’s hand. ‘‘ Natt-och-Dag,” Night-and-Day, 
was his name; but the day vanished thenceforward from his 
soul, from his escutcheon, for nocturnal was his deed, per- 
petrated in the night, and his life henceforward was a night. 
{n the castle of Goksholm, situated on the shore of the 
Hjelmar, over against Engelbroktsholm, long afterward 
was heard the cry of remorse; and misfortune pursued his 
family. 

In Nerike begin the mining districts. A girdle of iron 
surrounds the middle part of Sweden, from the Baltic to 
the rock ridges of Scandinavia. This includes the great 
and noblest mining tracts of Sodermanland, Upland, West- 
manland, Nerike, Wermland, Dalecarlia; the eep mines of 
Uto, Dannemora, Sala, Kopparberget, and many others. 
Everywhere has iron first broken up the country. Innu- 
merable sepulchral mounds, stone monuments, and antiqui- 
ties testify to the age and importance of the country. It 
is a land of graves, but it is also a land where life con- 
tinually flourishes in freedom and strength. It is a land of 
reminiscences, but also a landof men, It is Manhem—the 
home of men. 

But the labor and toil here demand the strength of men. 
The granite, the primal rock, in the southern part of the 
country, covered by a rich mold, here protrudes ae 
from its layer of earth to the light of day. The iron 
stratum is the ground on which the houses stand from 
which the springs flow, on which the cultivated fields lie, 
often sterile and poor. Poor and scanty, therefore, is fre- 

uently the sustenance of the people, and pale poverty is 
found to dwell under the turf roof of the lowly cottages. 


But no matter; out of the poorest countries issue the 
strongest men; Westmanland, Dalecarlia. So great is the 
power of the spirit over nature, so little can the earth, the 
old giantess Ymer, prevail over resolute and contending 
man. 

Forward lies the noble Malarn valley; the provinces of 
Sodermanland, Upland, and Westmanland, inclosing Mal- 
arn, the lake affluent it islands and legends, into which, 
according to an ancient Saga, all the running waters in 
Svithiod fall. And thus, and its outlet into the Baltic, in 
the border of Upland and Sodermanland, stands the royal 
city of Stockholm. As you approach Stockholm from the 
side of the Baltic, you come first to a coast of many miles 
in length, abounding with rocks and islands. Innumer- 
able greater and lesser islands and holmes form on all sides 
creeks and passages. You see everywhere new views open 
themselves. Charming, inviting bays glance full behind, 
while there lies something that you would fain see nearer, but’ 
which is soon forgotten in a fresh object. The holme is 
often a sweet, green nosegay, cast on the surface of the 
waters, more frequently a conical rock, but seldom ever a 
naked one. Fir woods clothe the heights, and groups of 
deciduous copses shine out with their light green foliage 
from the bosom of the rocks. At the feet of the cliffs stand 
the cottages of the fishermen, neat and good, on the good, 
on the green coast; and in front of them, on the water, 
rocks the little craft with furled sail, resting in the snug 
port. Higher up on the upper terraces of the mountain, 
glances forth from clumps of deciduous trees, the elegant . 
country house, the suburban villa. The nearer you ap- 
proach the city, the more handsome become the inns, 
higher and more closely thronged become the mountains. 
There is finally a castle, a fortress of granite, with pine 
woods on its rounded summits. At once this opens, 
and there lies Stockholm, in a splendid amphitheater, with 
its royal castle, its churches, its masses of houses, in a cres- 
cent round the wide harbor, where are the flags of all 
countries, surrounded hy eminences crowned . with bright- 
looking villas. ‘* Here,” says the chronicle, ‘‘ was formerly 
much wood.” 

In former times—on the spot where Stockholm now 


stands, once took place a bloody banquet—a wedding, at — 
which the carried-off bride, the royal Princess Skjalf, mur- — 


dered her bridegroom, King Agne, thus revenging the mur- 
der of her father. The spot where the mead and the blood 
flowed on the night of the wedding is thence callec 
Agnefit, Agnes-point. There Birger Jarl built the royzl 
city of Stockholm, on seven holmes, rivalling the finert 
capitals in the world, excelled by none.. But the first wed- 
ding night has given the city a baptism which can never. 
be effaced; and so long as the bitter waves of the Baltic, 


and the sweet waters of the Malarn mingley never shall] the — 


beauty of the holmes, the splendor of the festival and the 
hum of carousals eradicate the traces of blood, and the 
eternally active revenge. For there go still, at the present 
day, the apparitions of the past, the plunder-loving Agne, 
the revengeful Skjalf, the drunken 
pale bride; and the bloody memory pollutes the streets and 
squares of the city. 

But beautiful and great memories also hover, like pro- 
tecting genii, over the seven islanded city of ‘the north, 
Here have the great rulers of Sweden swayed the realm: 
Birger Jarl, Sten Sture, Gustavus Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus 
the Second, and Sweden’s great Charleses. The histo 
the earth has not got many greater characters, none nobler - 
than the woman who defended the Castle of Stockholm 
against the tyrant Christian, when the men gave way, or 
fell—Christina Gyllenstjerna, And Queen Christina, even 
thou, fallen morning-star, but beautiful in thy arising, 
thou too hast cast a glory over the regal city. e love of 
literature and art which thou didst kindle, did not perish 
with thee. This didst thou give to Sweden, and Carl 
Gustaf as king; thy medal with the. terrestrial globe and 
the inscription, “non sufficit,” and the celestial globe with 
its inscription, ‘‘sufficit,” were and are the watchwords of 


ridegroom, and the | 
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Sail great souls. ‘‘Thou wert also the daughter of the 


‘some people, who in an clegant-.costnme, long, white home- | 
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great Gustavus Adolphus.” 

Many cities have larger palaces and churches, more beau- | 
tiful bridges and buildings than Stockholm; none have 
more beautiful environs, or a more varied, rich, and glad- 
some nature. Konungadotter, the daughter of kings, still 
stands nobly, enchanting in her bridal array of blooming 
meadows, crystaline seas, and silent, shadowy banks, ‘The 
artist loves this scenery, at once fascinating and dangerous | 
for him. | 

Bellman was inspired by it, and sang here his dithrambic 
song; on its holmes, Hedvig Charlotta Nordenflycht com- 
posed her warm and beautiful idyls! Sergel, the poet in 
marble, creator of Cupid and Psyche, of the Fawn and the | 
Dying Gladiator; Hjelmar Morner, the master in the art 
of coloring; Mork, Sweden’s first romance writer, whose 
own life was a gloomy romance; Nikander and Vitalis, two 
noble, fiery geniuses of song, but extinguished in a melan- 
choly night; all these first saw the day at Stockholm, and 
lived in its enchanted circle, 

The first wedding night was repeated for them. They 
were intoxicated and strangled in the enchantress’s arms. 
She bound them with a golden chain; they drank from the 
same hand, mead and death. And for all ardent natures 
she is still bewitching and dangerous. But over the waters 
of Logare* the wind blows freshly, and entices the people 
out of the sultry, restless city. ‘They obey the call with} 
alacrity, for the Swede.is no city dweller, loves not city 
life, but willingly seeks life in the open air; and every 
holiday in summer sees the inhabitants of Stockholm, by 
land or water, pouring forth ona pleasure trip. ‘The 
romantic coasts invite toit. More than two hundred castles 
and royal residences with their parks lie upon them; and 
aniong these many with historic, gloomy associations, the 
prisons of the kings, scenes of Jong sutterings, of fratricides, | 
as. Gripsholm, the castle of Nykoping in Sodermanland, | 
Orbyhus, the castle of Upsala in Upland. — - 

Sodermanland has the most beautiful islands, the most 
woody, legendary shores, with the holds of Vikings and runic | 
stone. ‘The pleasant Wingoker, which is supposed to derive | 
its nai? from the Vikings, betrays little of this descent; in the | 
peaceful pursuits which enrich the country, which plant its 
orchards and hop-gardens, or in the quiet, strikingly hand- 
spun coats, the women in bright-red striped cotton head-| 
dresses, wander through the country selling their hops, 
their woolen cloths, and sieves. | 

North of Malarn is Upland, the oldest royal residence, | 
where Sigtuna formerly stood with silver gates, where re- | 
ligions preached, in the kingdom, first struck root; where 


much Jabor, of surmounting much, bearing and suffering 
much without complaint. The Stures, Gustavus Vasa, the 
great’ Oxenstjerna, Anders Celsius, Johan Baner, Nils 
Bjelke, were, even in all this, Uplanders. And a strong 
and enduring spirit even she* possessed—the mysterious 
being who went forth from Upland, was canonized in Rome, 
and alternately praised and blamed by her cotemporaries, 
and is still not at all understood, yet who sought an honor 
which was not in the award of men; but said, as she re- 
solved on her journey to the holy sepulcher: ‘I have 
neither begun nor do I aim atconcluding this for your 
sake. I have determined in my soul to pay no regard to 
the remarks of men.” 

And the joyous Upland lady, ‘not one of the eighteen,+ 
but one of the nine,” whose poems will live through all 
time, and gladden every Swedish mind—the old man’s 
and the boy’s, the mature woman’s and the young girl’s, 
the engaging poetess, the noble, sensible woman, Anna 
Maria Lenngren, in many things unlike St. Brigitta, 
yet possessed, with her and great men, steadfastness, 
strength to endure and suffer without complaining, and 
inanifest this in a life which expired amid many troubles. 
For that. is also a noble art, and well worthy of being prac- 
ticed, that of well concluding a well-spent life; and, as the 
great Gentile said, ‘‘ to make death not a suffering but an 
action.” ; 

Westmanland has rich mines, the greatest silver-mine of 
Sweden among them; but also desolate and poor regions, 
still more woody and desolate northward, toward Delecarlia. 
In those remote parts, among mines and fir woods, and 
a population’ that has little intercourse with the world, 
men are strong and original, but putting too much faith in 
the infinite and indestructible doing of this little world 
and its work. Thus Rudbeck, the author of Atlantica, 
Ehrensvard, the architect of Sveaborg.{ Ridicule and the 
Russians have pulled down both these great works. But 
Sweden honors in these twain two great spirits, and has 
not permitted mere outward accidents to darken their 
memories. 

Westward of Westmanland is Wermland. It breathes: 
warmly from this tract. It is true the country rises with 
seventy or eighty miles of woods toward the ridge of the 
snow mountains, and winter is severe and long. But it is 
Warmland notwithstanding. With fire King Olof Tratalja 
opened up the country: fire flames everywhere out of the. 
earth, blazes in the smelting furnace, glows on the hearth, 
gleams ont of the iron forges, while the snow tvovers the 
fields. Fire lives also in the temper of the people, in their 
life, their song, their dance. True, the polska—Sweden’s 
national dance—goes briskly in Upland and Sodermanland; 


Odin established the first worship of the gods, built the) true, it has its peculiar, character and. variations in every 
first temple, and Ansgarius, the apostle of, the north five different province of Sweden, and for the Nerike polska it 
hundred years later, erected the cross, and built altars, | requires a steady head; but the polska of Werm) ind, but 


t . . Cees” . 
before which the old faith fell. The past and the present|the polska of the Josse district, could originate only in 
seem near in this place. 


with the ancient faith and the new time. 


‘ | Wermland, can only be danced by the man and woman of 
Upsala, the city of the lofty halls, the city of Odin, still | 


stands surrounded by the mounds of the dead, with the) 
walls of the old temple of the pagan deities within the new 
churches, with Odin’s, 'Thor’s, and Freya’s mounts, and 
Sweden’s blooming and manly youth in its bosom, environed 
For the ancient 


Wermland. He supported on her arm, swinging himself 
up to the roof, she carried in his as in a whirlwind: there 
is the spirit of the Vikings in the dance. And rapid and 
spirited is the music to the dance, like: a clear winter-day, 
when the pine trees roar by the foaming waterfall, and the 
hammers of the forge beat time. There js fire—and was 


faith is not yet dead in Sweden, not yet sunk into the earth. | formerly more than now—in. the social life of the provinee, 


Remains of it still continue to suryive all over Sweden in 
the popular belief in spirits and hobgoblins, in the people 
of the mountains, the cairns, and the streams, in the wonder- 
working and divine powers of nature. Offerings are still 


where hospitality and entertainment are the business of the 
day. The kind of amiable ladies of Wermland must never 
cease to weleome and to entertain.. There exists a fiery, 
jyouthful, and poetie life in the nature of this country, 


made at sacred wells on the hills; spirits are still invoked 


‘with secret. arts; still strive the false gods with the only 


and great God. 
The Uplanders have, perhaps, of all the country people of 
Sweden, the least remains of this superstitions belief; but 


what remains to them in a high degree of the nobler mind 


of the pagan, are pride, steadfastness, the power of enduring 


*The ancient name of the lake Malarn. 


which Geijer calls a ‘* skargord§ flung up in the middle of 
ithe forest,” or these islets and promontories where the 


, birches sigh; and on the shores of the lakes and rivers loye. 


| 
| 

* Saint Brigitta. 

+ The Royal Swedish Academy, consisting of eighteen members. 

+ When Ehrensvard had completed the building of Syeaborg, he wrote 
in his diary: ‘‘I can now die in peace, I have raised an impassable bar- 
rier betwixt Sweden and its natural enemy, Russia.” 

§ A collection of small rocky islands. 


and song appear at home there. And there had Sweden’s 
two most fiery and noble poetic geniuses and natures, 
Geijer and ‘Tegner, the home of their childhood. They 
were born in Wermland, as flowers developed by this life | 
aud nurture. They carried fire thence around the world | 
with the name of Sweden. They kindled it in their coun-| 
trymen’s heart toward the memories of the past, toward 
the eternally beautiful, toward all thatis great and good. | 

Like the Klara River, which ascends from ‘concealed | 
springs, streams through the land, and now in waterfalls, | 
now in calin, delightful waters, stillextending itself onward | 
and seeking the sea; such were their lives in different 
paths it is true, but with the same goal. «That which gave | 
io the genius of these men its beneficial power, and at the} 
tame time enchanting and ennobling forms, was the strong | 
heart, ‘This they reccived from their mother-Swea; for she | 
hasa strong heart. Itis her strength. But out of the) 
eart—the center of life—proceed the streams of life. 

8. G, Hermelin is also one of the names which Wermland 
pronounces with affection, He, too, bore fire from the 
furnace of his heart into that of the fatherland, and con- 
tinned in the north the work of Olof 'Tratalja in Wermland 

to his own loss, but to the gain of his country; and was, 
{lierefore, more honored and esteemed in his misfortunes 
than many others on the summit of their prosperity. | 

The Wermlander is warmly attached to his country, | 
to iis beanty, its peculiar customs and-character, its rural, 
fresh life; and, though far separated from it, as bishop or 
counselor of state, the Wermland peasant is still the same 
at heart; and dearerand more touching than all the world’s 
most exquisite music, is to him that single song: 


“ Wermland, thou noble, thou beautiful land!” 

Gloomy heights, deep, smiling dales, calm lakes, rapid 
rivers, a still, powerful populous, countryv—Dalecarlia, we 
approach you! 

‘The name of Dalecarlia is great in the history of Sweden. 
Freedom always reeeivyed thence her most powerful cham- 
pions. Engelbrekt and Gustavus Vasa there found their 
men. They who would see the real popular life of the 
province and its character, should behold in the parishes 
around the Silja lake, the people on holidays, in their hol- 
iday costume, strewning forth to church, from wood and 
dale, or racing in thew boats with ten or twelve pair of oars 
ou the lake. ‘They should listen to the great but homely 
village courts, where the morality of the people is main- 
tained by the people’s own moral power. | ‘hey should visit 
the dwellings of the people on week-days, and see beside 
the plow and scythe the implements of the watchmaker or 
the general mechanic, and the Bible, and Luther’s sermons 
beside these. They should. see how the Dalecarlian man 
and woman, husband and wife, labor together, while the 
black-rve porridge boils in the kettle, and the child sleeps 
in its lambskin, hanging swinging by a rope from the 
ceiling. 

The levity of the Wermlander is not found here. ‘The 
seriousness of mind often becomes gloomy. ‘he women 
are gentler than the men, their countenances more cheer- 
ful; but in love of their native land they have alike dis- 
tinguished themselyes. Profundity of mind, and diversity 
ef genius and art, have distinguished the men who have 
gone hence for the honor of Sweden. 

Engelbrekt Engelbrektson, at once statesman and general; 
Stjernhook and Stjernlielm, whom Queen Christina called 
her stars of Dalecarlia; Benjamin Hojer, Hans Jarta, the 
peasant Nils Pehrson, and Johann Olof Wallin,* the 
David’s harp of the north reflected faithfully the genius 
of the dales’ people, even in its point, wit, and satire. It 
is playful on the surface, but is serious at the bottom. 
Thus it is in Stjermhelm, and Wallin, and—the points of | 
the dale arrows} ure sharp at the present day. 

Beautiful is the scenery of Dualecarlia, sweet and vrand 
by turns. But over the grand, as over the pleasant, there | 

| 

* The late Archbishop of Sweden. 

+The arms of Dalecarlia. 
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hovers a solemn genius; and the minor key preyails in the 
songs which arise from the dales and woods; prevails ever in 
the music of the polska, brisk though it may be and at- 
tractive. The northern spirit makes itself felt. The win- 
ter is bitter and unremitting. The frost lays waste the 
scanty harvests; the quicksilver freezes in the northern part 
of the country, and gardens remain a mere experiment. 
The desire to embellish and beautify existence seems to de- 
cline with the warmth and nature’s southern life. The 
beach reaches in Ostro-Gothia the boundary of its growth. 
North of the Silja the oak is no more found. ‘The pine, 
dark and solemn, prevails in the woods. 'The song-birds, 
which in southern Sweden fill the groves with de ightful 
music, often the night through, do not come so high as 
here. It grows more hushed in the wood where north-east 
wind howls. Flowers become rarer, mosses more abun- 
dant. ‘Lhe Bear shows himself. We approach the north- 
ern, the youngest Sweden, Norrland, the ancient giant’s 
home—Jotunhem—Norrland, the Jand of mountains, 
birehes, rapid rivers, and great river dales. 

Surrounded on the west by Alpine ridges with their pyra- 
mids, their cubes and cones of ice, their glaciers and 
caverns, through which dark streams rage, with Sulitelma, 
the Festival Mountain, us their queen, at whose feet prime- 


| val forests murmur; to the east by the sea, to the north by 


the polar circle and its Laplanders; above it a crown of 
rocks, and beyond the icy ocean. and the unknown and 
uttermost boundaries of the earth. Norrland lies.in beauty, 
with the pole-star over its head, a land of contrasts, where 
light and darkness, life and death, the beautiful and the 
repulsive contend and conquer by tums, and in the con- 
quest display their highest powers. Rapid and*cléar, the 
rivers spring from the bosom of the rocky mountains down 
enchanting dales, to which they give their names—as the 
rivers of Indal, Ljusnan, Uman, and Ongerman. ‘The 
great rivers kuown through the world—the Tiber and the 
Thames, the Rhine and Seine, the Elbe and Danube, even 
father Nile himself, I believe, have muddy and yellow 
waters. But Norrland’s diamond-clear rivers dance in 
maiden purity down the snowy rocks, through the country, 
into the sea, at once gentle and strong, to ameliorate its 
bitterness and bless distant shores. Roaring and furious 
near their cradle, they become more and more tran- 
quil as they approach the ogean; and more majestic, 
but always equally clear, they go, like good Norrlanders, 
to bear the products of the country to the market of the 
world. ‘These are multifarious. In wedge-like shoals the 
salmon ascends the rivers. ‘The forests are rich in game. 
Black cocks and ptarmigan crow over the bear’s den; the 
beavers build by the brooks, und from the exhausiless for- 
ests along the mountains, the rivers bear floats of timber 
and boards to the coasts, where commerce hoists its waving 
flags, where the ships lie awaiting their cargoes which the 
Jand_ sends, and, before all, its flax—for, most beautiful is — 
the flax of the north, And glorious in beauty, and neigh- 
ing with the enjoyment of life, gallop herds of horses, free 
the whole summer in the fields abounding with grass, de- 
lighting the traveler with the sight of Norrland’s strong 
and beautiful horses. Further north, the productions of 
the fields are rarer, the soil is more sterile, the vegetation 
more diminutive. Eyen the pine rears a thin and as it 
were frost-bitten scepter in the woods, and the birch be- 
comes a dwarf on the margin of the eternal snow. * But 
still up in Lapland the potato is cultivated, and at Enon- 
tekis, under 68 1-2 degrees of latitude, still corn grows; for 
the Scandinavian peninsula is the cultivator’s most north- 
ern home on the earth. Kast and west of us in the same 
latitudes the circumstances are very different. In Siberia 
all tillage ceases at the 60th degree, and in Canada at the 
dist. Why Sweden and Norway have been the most 
favored among the world’s polar lands, science has not yet 
been able to explain. I say—‘‘ Our Lord has made it 80, 
and what he does is well done.” 

Nordmarken is inhabited for the most part by Finns, 
The east of Norrland, and also the whole of the eastern, 
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coast of Sweden, le-ns toward Finland, as a mother leans 
toward her severed child; gnd for many of her most beau- 
tiful geniuses Sweden has to thank Finland. Creutz, 
Adlercreutz, Calonius, Freese, Franzen, the Hornes, 
Lanreus went from Finland to maintain the honor of the 
mother-land with sword or pen. And there still Runeberg 


enriches the swedish tongue with splendid idylls full of 


freshest nature. 4 

Young yet in Sweden’s history, Norrland has not been 
able to give and to be what it yet will. But among the 
men it produces we recognize the popular character of Norr- 
land—strong, sagacious, practical, cheerful, and prudent. 
Thus Norberg, the Orientalist, as great in learning as sim- 
ple in manners; Johan Liljecrantz, the Minister of Siinaatet 
the naturalists, Artedi, Gabn, and Sefstrom; and the warm 
patriot George Adlersparre. 

The scenery of Norrland resembles that of Dalecarlia, but 
is grander, broader, and more genial. The great oF ie 
rivers go through the dale districts as if to rival each other 
in beauty. Height ascends above height in immeasurable 
amphitheaters, as if to look down on the spectacle of 
the dales; on that population of the peasants, who, 
handsome in form, pure in mind, clear in thought, 
pious in heart, glad in disposition, build by the river, 
free, comfortable, happy; in the smiling beauty of the 
meadows, where the northern flora, poor in species, 
but liberal in their abundance, lets the flower of the 
arctic raspberry, and cornels, and cloudberry vie in 
beauty; on the tall birches, which, from Nyporna, along 
the shore resembling an old, moldy sepulchral mound, 
toward the river, bow their green crowns; and, finally, on 
the river—the center of tlre picture—in whose mirror, they, 
the hills, see themselves and all the splendid region afresh. 


- Splendid, especially when over it the Norrland summer 


and enjoys. 


night stands clear, without a shadow, with a magicsplendor 
poured over everything which their lives breathes, loves 
Should not everything love under this Heaven 
where the evening-red and the morning-red kiss each other 
triumphing over midnight; and the summits of the. ice- 
rocks send flaming glances down into the valleys; during 
their short summer hour, where the life of earth is born in 
dithrambic joy, blooms and bears fruit under the light-life 
of a few weeks, where life itself seems a feast, which know 
no darkness nor night. Soon it is past. Quickly come 
cold and darkness; the long winter and the long night, in 
which all nature’s life dies, and sleeps under the great 
wixiding-sheet. But round the snow-clad earth the northern 
lights go wakefully, conduct the silent nightly dancers; and 
in the peasant’s house sparkles the pine-wood fire, and the 
flax is spun by men and women, amid the sound of songs 


*. and legends. 


Thus itis in the populous dales. Farther up it is more 
silent. Seest thou, in immense and desolate forest tracts 
which bound the horizon, huge columns of smoke ascend 
here and there to heaven? That is the spirit of the culti- 
vator who advances toward the pole, who with fire clears 
away the forest for the plough. Itis the trace of the 
colonist, who wanders in the wilderness, driving before him 
the Laplander. Instinctively he gives way. More and 
more the nomadic people are pushed upward toward the 
icy hills with their herds; more and more are they melting 


down and dying away before the conquering power of civil- 


ization. ee 

But up thero he is king still; the king of the desert; 
constrained by no one; and feels himself free and happy; 
rich in his herds and his few needs; not seldom rich in 
trinkets and silver too; mystic in his faith, poetic only 
in his songs and dances. 

Up there isa land of mysteries. Enormous iron mines; 
vast beauties of nature lic guarded by the dragons of cold. 
But there are also hideous marshes, immense fens, over 
which, in summer days, the cloud of mosquitoes hangs like 
a thick, continuous fog, till the first autumn night scatters 
them on the ice-like ashes. Much regarding these regions 
remains yet to explore and ascertain, but the polar spirit 


stops the inquirer’s breath. He will not here be disturbed. 
Therefore, the further man ascends, the more silent it 
grows. 

And often, in the midst of Norrland’s most beautiful 
rgions, is felt his oppressive hand. Here near the moun- 
tain ridges are found tracts, of which » traveler truly 
says:* 

“Nature smiles indeed, but it is a sorrowful smile. It 
is as if the genii of the country mourned over their poverty, 
and wept over their hard lot among happy brothers and 
sisters; ag if they cried to the Der of nature: ‘We too 
feel courage and the pleasure of life; we too love wood and 
lake; over us too shines thy sun, but it warms us not. 
The chains of cold bind our wings; no bird sings in our 
woods, and seldom does a living creature mirror in our 
lakes its black and dwindling form. We live and grow, 
but we ripen never.’ ” 

And yet, with all this severity and this gloom, with its 
pictures of darkness and death, Norrland exerts in the 
mind I know not what secret power of attraction. It lies 
in the very contrasts of this life and scenery, in this desola- 
tion and this beauty; this sad greatness and this sweet 
charm; in the witcheries of its short summer—that en- 
chanting festival of light—in the magnificence of its 
winter night, when the stars shine with extraordinary 
luster; it lies in the power of this earth, which in virgin 
vigor of youth bears the cultivator seven-fold richer har- 
vests than the longer-tilled lands of the south. It lies 
finally, for certain minds, in the very mystic scene itself, 
which the midnight sun illumines, around which the monun- 
tain ridges keep watch, and the northern light flames in 
Winter, but which man, has not yet made his own with his 
laws and landmarks; in the silence of this fence-free, 
primeval forest, which nameless streams traverse, and 
beasts and plants, not seen in the rest of the world, alone 
inhabit; in the remoteness from the civilized, restless,’ 
laughing, crying world—before all in its solitude! 

Swans fly thither; they seek the most lonely lakes, those 
farthest removed from man, in order, in peace and free- 
dom, to enjoy their brief life of love—to raise their melo- 
dious songs. 

Spirit, who lovest and sufferest! Burning heart, thou 
singing-swan in the human breast, wilt thou not do like 
these? Wilt thou not away thither to rest thee, to refresh 
thee, to taste of solitude, to anticipate eternity? There, 
in that silence and greatness, it shall be well with thee, 
and thou wilt better conceive how—‘‘God’s spirit rests 
upon the northern land.” 

And now, for one brief moment, lct us stand up there, 
in this northern land. Let us sojourn in Norrland! 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


MIDSUMMER was at hand. For more than a week bad 
the spirit of summer already burst forth with power in 
Norrland, and changed, as by a magic stroke, the hitherto 
dead landscape, clothing the treees with foliage, calling 
forth the flowers, and filling hill and valley with songs and 
fragrance. Land and water beamed with her splendor. 

There had been rain in the night. It was now morning. 
Light and shadow combated among the clouds—the eternal 
symbol of human life and ag ae threw changeful 
lights upon the landscape. At length his majesty the sun 
ascended from his bed of cloud, and put an end to the com- 
bat. He joyfully shone upon the meadows wet with the 
rain ; upon the broad valley, with its wide, blue, glittering 
river ; upon a mansion-house, with its surrounding estate, 
which. lay upon a height, and commanded an extensive 
view over the whole neighborhood. 

The wind, like a giant ina bad humor, arose murmurin, 
to himself in the pine woods on the mountains, and petook 
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himself—not yet quite awake—down the valley, with a prodi- 
gious bustle, breaking as he went, a few ol and obstinate 
trees, which op their gnarled twigs and branches 

inst his course, and advanced onward, like a bully, over 
the tops of the birch-trees, which bowed submissively as 
he went by, waving their long, green veils; and then 
with a rushing sound, he came down over the little flowers 
of the plain—anemones, and arctic bramble blossoms—as 
if he would annihilate them altogether, But the little 
flowers did not take any notice of it; they nodded and gave 
way, brightened and smiled, and cast forth fragrance and 
pearls of dew to the wind, and took all in play: it was not 
possible for him to be angry with them. Perhaps the old 
fellow from the mountains—we know him to be as old as the 
deluge, and that he helped to”dry up the earth after it— 
was put in a good humor by this. For it is a certain fact, 
that he appeared quite mild and gentle when, bringing 
odor from wood and meadow, he passed almost caressingly 
over an elderly, but noble human countenance, which, 
from the balcony of the house—the mansion with the fine 
estate—gazed upon the landscape around, and seemed to 
enjoy the freshness of the morning. 

This was the countenance of the lady of the mansion. 
It was Mrs. Cecilia Nordenhjelm’s. She was a lady of 
lofty stature, whose figure was somewhat bending rather 
than thin. She was dressed in light-colored and ample 
varments; a snow-white linen cap covered the silvery hair 
which, parted on the forehead, lay in soft waves on the 
temples. ‘There was altogether, something very agreeable | 
and dignified in her appearance; the countenance, with its | 
stamp of noble gravity and kindness, seemed to be almost | 
without a shadow. And yet sometimes it looked very aged. | 
At such times there was something heayy on the brow; and | 
in the wrinkles around the eyes and the mouth might be 
read the expression of long sufferings; at times, also, her 
carriage was more stooping than at others, as if she. had a 
burden on her shoulders. She then might readily be sup- | 
posed to be sixty and upward. But in her better moments, 
and especially when a fine, clear crimson tinted the cheeks, 
and the upper lip was curved by some merry joke, or the 
head was elevated in cheerful humor, she would scarcely be} 
supposed to be fifty. She was a handsome old lady, that is 
certain. 

Whether she was a iiative of Norrland or not, | am not} 
going to tell you, because-—I don’t know myself; nor has it | 
anything to'do with the matter. 


whether she was countess or baroness—whether her hus- | PP68810n of scorn, which seemed as if it would de 


band had been senator, doctor, or any other dignitary; be- 
cause neither has that anything to do with the business. 
She was a Swedish woman, a Swedish lady, such as are 


a 
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her old Lisa was enjoyingherself. It was not at all ex- 
traordinary, therefore, that the salutation of the wind came 
to her like that of a good friend; that while with both her 
hands she pushed baek her hair from her brow, she in- 
haled the fresh, invigorating morning air with pleasure, 
and thought, as she looked around her— 

“God’s spirit in the northern wind.”* 

She had, however, deeper thoughts and feelings, thai 
might easily be seen upon her expressive countenance— 
feelings which fluctuated between anxiety and joy, such 
as find] place in the deepest recesses of the soul, and 
which shun expression and light, at least outward light, be- 
cause they do not need it; and expression, because they can 
not be expressed. Such are the thoughts and feelings of the 
loving human heart. 

But now they were all dispersed by a new object, and 
Mrs. Cecilia langhed merrily. 

It was at the ‘‘ little Sprig,” as Mrs, Cecilia called him 
on worky-days—Frithiof, on high days and holidays—who, 
dressed in a sky-blue tunic, was bounding about the court ; 
and now, in awhim of bravery, took upon himself to 
tyrannize over a couple of crows, which were leisurely 
marching toward a little pool formed by last night’s rain, 
and in which our excellent little Sprig looked at himself, 
and therefore regarded as being his own especial place for 
splashing in. With stern puissance he. lifted up ie little 
cane, and called out to the crows, ‘‘ Wait a bit! I shall 
teach you, never fear-—only wait a bit 1” : 

The crows, howeyer, did not wait, but flew up, merely 
flapping their wings over the little Sprig, who, quite 
startled by their **Croak! croak !” stepped backward in 
astonishment, and was near turning head over heels into 
the very puddle from which he had chased the crows. 

** Well, how is my little Sprig?” exclaimed Mrs. Cecilia. 
* Ave the erows going to teach him to stand on his head ?* 
und with that she langhed. 

Her lunghter was repeated by a faint echo, and just ben 
2 young woman, dressed entirely in black, and with an ex- 
prin of affection in her countenance, joined her on the 
palcony. : 

She was very unlike the elder lady, this younger one, 
for she too was a gentlewoman, but still she was beautiful 
in her own way, She was of a slender and delicate make; 
her large dark eyes spoke of strong feelings ; the carriage 
of her head was proud, while a hectic crimson kindled her 


Neither shall 1 tell you | ple cheeks, and on her rosy and beautiful lips was an ex- 


i the 
whole world. The cherub, the morning star, which fell 
through pride, from its allegiance to the Creator, might 
have looked as she did. Yet, nevertheless, the eye rested’ 


many in this country; and on her estate she was called she with delight on that countenance, because it was beautiful, 


lady; and—1 shall. not say any more about her for the | 
present. 

But with regard to her thoughts this morning hour, 
must say that, although varied like the coloring of the 
woods, still the sunshine evidently preponderated 1m them, 
while the mild blue eyes wandered from the flax-field, 
which, in its tender greenness, shone beautifully, like a re- 
presentation of hope, to the white, newly-woyen linen, 
which from fifty to a hundred ells were spread out on the 
hill, basking in the sun, while the vapor ascended in light 
steam clouds above it from the heated grass, and the wet 
clothes dangled and wavered merrily abouf on long 
lines, in the increasing sunshine and in the increasing 
wind; and while old Lisa, the washerwoman, stalked | 
about between bleaching linen and wet clothes’ lines, in 
greater bliss for the moment than if she had been taking 
a walk in Elysium; because every kind of business on 
earth brings with it its own peculiar trouble and its-own 
peculiar happiness, and the washerwoman’s pleasure in 
good drying weather is as great as many another’s in ‘‘this 
yale of tears.” This by way of parenthesis. 

Anybody might haye seen that Mrs. Cecilia thought 
how the flax grew, and the linen bleached in the sun; how 


the clothes were drying in the increasing wind, and how 


of |atter the night rain, and are like little suns? Eyer 


and its expression testified of a strong and suffering spirit. 
“Ah, well! good-morning, my dear Mrs, Sola!” ex- 


{| claimed Mrs, Cecilia, as with motherly affection she stroked 


the rich black hair of the young lady. ‘How bright 
your hair looks in the morning sun and your eyes also, but 
everything shines and is bright in this blessed morning 
hour-—even tears. Do you see how they shine in the grass 
will be lovely and magnificent to-day—even our Iittle 
Sprig. Look at him galloping about there on his little 
cane, and fancying himself one of the lords of the creation, 
although he has just now been nearly standing on his head. 
because of the crows.” 

‘He resembles his sex;. the whole race are alike |” said 
the young woman bitterly. *‘ Love of dominion and selfish- 
ness are the principal characteristics. If I were our Lord. 
I could not bear to let the sun arise upon this race. Men 
do not deserve to be loved, they are ungrateful and 
stern.” 

“Ah! you poor child, are you at that already?’ ex-. 
claimed Mrs, Cecilia, casting a glance of commigeration on 
the young woman, After a moment’s silence she von- 
tinued: 


*The motto of the arms of Norrland, 
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' meantime, we may become better and more patient. 


10 


** People have generally three epochs in their confidence 
inman. In the first they believe him to be everything 
that is good, and they are lavish with their friendship 
and confidence. In the next, they have had experience 
which has smitten down their confidence, and they then have 
to be careful not to mistrust everyone; and not to put the 
worst construction upon eyerything. Later in life they 
learn that the greater number of men haye much more 
good in them than bad, and that even where there is cause 
to blame there is more reason to pity than to condemn. 
And then a spirit of confidence again awakens within them. 
You, my poor Ida, are now in that second difficult stage. 
But I hope that you will one day arrive at the third—the 
calm and consolatory.” 

‘‘Where you have arrived, dear mother,” replied Ida, 
smiling, ‘‘is it not so? But I shall never get there. I 
have had too bitter experience for that; and I cannot for- 
get! The Bible speaks about a star, the name of which is 
wormwood, and which renders all the fountains of the earth 
bitter.” 

*« Does not the Bible also speak of some herb or some tree 
which makes the bitter water sweet?” said Mrs. Cecilia. 

“In the Bible, perhaps,” replied Ida, ‘‘ but where can it 
be found on earth? It is choked by the thistles, slander, 
and severity.”’ 

“*Most of us have to pass through good report and evil 
report,” said Mrs. Cecilia, mildly; ‘‘ but those who hold by 
the right, and endure faithfully, will in the end be justly 
estimated, even by others.” 

**Tn the end!” exclaimed Ida, impatiently; ‘‘amd when 
does the end come? And, in the mean time a 

“Time sets many things right,” said the elder lady, 
mildly, and with an expression of gratitude; “‘and in the 
Yes, 
time and self-discipline, because they make us humble. 
And to the truly humble is given the peace of God, and 
frequently his power.” 

There was a something unspeakably lofty and beautiful 
in the old lady’s expression as she said this, as if from in- 
ward and deep experience. 

The young one shook her proud head impatiently, and a 
smile hovered over her lips, which seemed to say: 


‘<T have often heard humility preached up, but to prae- 


- tice it——”” 


She silently cast her eyes over the flowery, sun-lighted 
earth, and the bitter spirit within her whispered, deception! 
illusion! 

Poor young woman! 

The old woman had other thoughts. 

“*How green the flax field looks after the rain!” said she, 
be, iin ea ge ‘and how the corn has filled! It looks 
as if we should have a good harvest. And if the flax turns 


out a good crop this year, we shall be spinning and weaving! 


‘in the winter till we are quite merry. You should learn 
how to spin, Mrs: Sola, continued she, in acheerful, joking 
tone.. ‘‘I must get you seated at the loom, and then that 
restless, fermenting epunit of yours will allay itself. You are 
a beautiful Eolian harp, dear Mrs. Sola, only too much 
exposed to the winds. If the trembling strings could be 
touched by regular housekeeping affairs, they would produce 
a very different sound.” 

Ida could not help laughing; she now almost laughed as 
merrily as Mrs. Cecilia herself. 


“Ah!” said she, “if I were to begin to be a good house- 
wife under your teaching, dear mother, I should turn out 
something one of these days. But that never can be. I 
shall this winter bea long way from here, upon the troubled 
ocean of the world. I must soon leave you, dear mother, 
a the beloved hills and dales of Norrland. That mast 

e!?? ‘ 

And why must it be? Shall I tell you why, Mrs. Sola? 
Because you are too proud, too proud to accept a home, 
and a shelter even from your mother’s old friend, from her 
whom you called mother in your childhood.” 


Pe) 
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“No,” replied Ida, ‘* not too proud to receive anythi 
from her, but because, when I married I covenanted wit 
myself and my proud relations, never to require the help 
of others; because it is necessary that I obtain not merely 
bread for myself, but also for my child, and provide for 
its future. The harp must sound while its strings are thus 
stretched. ‘The teacher of music must work while she can 
do so. And you, dear mother, do you wish that I should 
do otherwise?” 

“*No,” replied Mrs. Cecilia, ‘‘I do not wish it, because 
I know that you are doing right. I will, therefore, not 
prevent you leaving me, although it is so painful to me, 
eSpecially as it must beso soon. But your little girl, dear 
little Naima, I shall fetch from Torneo before that, and I 
shall keep her with me the whole winter. I cannot be 
comfortable unless I have little children about me. And 
my little Sprig now really wants a pla¥fellow and a com- 
panion at his book. Your little girl must console me for 
your loss, for your music has made me more cheerful than I 
1aye been for along time. But, before you go, I should like 
you to make a nearer acquaintance with my children, who 
will now sosoon, be all assembled here, my son Adolph, whom 
I know that you have already seen, among the rest. -He is 
only my son-in-law, but my own sons are not dearer to me 
than he is. The little fellow there cost the life of his wife, 
my Virginia, and his grief for her loss has made him still 
dearer tome. He will now soon return home from a long 
journey, and then soon afterward all my other chidren 
come here, and there will be a merrier life then at Brages- 
holm than you have ever seen.” 

“* But all that liveliness does not suit me,” sang Ida half 
playfully. ‘‘ Before all this happens, I shall be beyond 


Torneo, on the way to Uleoborg, and afterward to Peters- 


” 


burg 


“The post is come!” exclaimed Mrs. Cecilia, as she lis- 
tened to a heavy step outside the room. She went out and 
speedily returned with the post-bag, which she opened, and 
took out letters and newspapers. She handed two letters 
to Ida and two she kept to herself, broke them open 
hastily and read. Ida looked at her as she did so, and 
saw that her countenance brightened asif with joy. When 
she had finished reading, she laid her hand on Ida’a 
arm, pressed it and said: ‘‘ Ah, Ida! to be able to do justice 
to everybody. For this I have labored to my old age, and 
now the moment is just at hand when I can say I have done 
it. If I had not done this, I could not have lain straight in 
my grave. But now!—And my children!—I can see their 
future secure; I can now leave them a property free from 
debt! and Adolph, my son Adolph, is coming this very 
evening to remain with us. I must go and tell ‘hit eg 

And Mrs. Cecilia, with the letters in her hand, hastily 
left the room. ‘ 

Ida looked after her. ‘‘ How young she still is in soul 
and body!” thought she, ‘and 1? She looked at her 
letters and opened them with a proud and careless expres- 
sion. She read, and ber glance flashed with rage. She 


crumpled up one of the letters in her hand with a look of 


extreme anger. In afew minutes, she went out the same 
way as Mrs. Cecilia. 

She passed through a largé hall, called the ‘‘ great joy,” 
since the days of Mrs. Martha Orrhane, who had former! 
peers the estate and built the house, and who, in this 

all, celebrated all her family weddings, and gave all her 
entertainments—and_ these were many—and who had with 
her own hand painted on the walls of this hall sky-blue 
pleasure-gardens, in which were wonderful temples, and im 
which goggle-eyed shepherds and shepherdesses cast the 
most terrific glances at each other, and where Mrs. Martha 
Orrhane herself, of joyous memory, sat the size of life, and 
in alarge hoop, and looked amazed and joyful at all her 
master-pieces, and at the rhymed moral sentences which 
she had inseribed with her own hand over the four doors 
of the great hall, and from among which we select the fol- 
lowing: 
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** Love God and love your native land; 
Be brave, be zealous for the true: 
To industry and friendship’s band, 
Virtue and loye show honor due.” 


Ida went, as we said, through the ‘‘ great joy,” and after- 
ward through many other rooms, all christened with their 
own names, from the days of Mrs. Martha Orrhane, and 
thus came to the one called the “‘little joy.” Here dwelt 
Ina, who was also called in the family the innermost. And 
in this room she heard the sound of joyous, familiar 
voices. 

‘“‘How beautiful it is that our affairs are goimg on so 
charmingly, and that the business will soon be done,” said 
a young, lively voice, ‘“‘and that Adolph is coming this 
very evening. How delightful it is‘— Ah! but we must see 
to the fisherman, that he gets us some salmon for the even- 
ing; as it is Adolph’s fayorite dish!—and we must also 
take the life®f our fatted calf, and then—will you, mam- 
ma, send Helena up to me that we may talk about the 
stores? We must be well provided, now that all the 
brothers and sisters are coming. Ah! how merry that -vill 
be——” 

Ida entered the room just as Mrs. Cecilia was going out 
of it. Her countenance bore witness to the struggle going 
on within her soul. The joyful expression of Ina’s coun- 
tenance changed hastily to one of uneasiness and pity as 
she saw Ida’s face, and the letters in her hand. 

*« What is it?” said she, ‘* something annoying?” 

“Merely a new attempt on the part of my relatives to 
humiliate me,” replied Ida; ‘‘ they offer me a maintenance 
for myself and my child. It sounds grand, but I know 
them; and they shall learn in time also to know me.” 

“Can I see the letter?” said Ina. 

Ida gave her the crumpled letter. 
tively, and then said: 

Jt is not kindly written; it might have been’ more 

reeably done; but, after all, it looks well, that they are 
willing to provide for you and your little girl.” 

“Yes, out of charity!’ burst forth Ida; ‘‘ but upon 
such charity as that I set my foot and spurn -it from 
me. Charity—I neither desire charity nor gifts of charity, 
I will have none of them; I will never receive them. Rath- 
er die—rather starve to death with my child. The men of 
my country have forgotten themselves,” continued Ida, 
with flaming glances, and with indescribable pride in expres- 
sion and bearing; ‘‘ but the women still preserve something 
of the strength which they showed at the battle of Venden, 
when they allowed themselves to be blown into the air 
rather than ask favor from the cruel Iwan, who had igno- 
miniously treated their husbands. For five days had he 
fired upon the castle in which they and their children were 
inclosed, and now they could no lenger hold out. Its few 
defenders had either fallen, or were taken prisoners. Thus 
three hundred ladies, with their children, the flowers and 
buds of the nobility of Leifland, the descendants of the old 


Ina read it atten- 


continued she, while a faint trace of good-humored pleasant- 
ry played round her smiling lips, ‘‘I do not see that there 
is any occasion for such heroic actions. They will not 
make a prisoner of you; they will only make you more 
free through gifts.” 

“Gifts of charity,” interrupted Ida, hastily ; ‘they will 
bind me by charity, humiliate me!—I know them. I 
know the spirit which breathes in that letter. But I shall 
answer them so that they shall feel themselyes humiliated ! 
—Yes, that is as I shall answer them !” 

** Ah, no! do not do so, Ida! You may be mistaken. 
The letter may be, nay, in all probability it is, well meant, 
And, in any case, what 
irritate—to embitter! 


“You area little, gentle spirit of reconciliation, Ina, 
and prudent at the same time,” said Ida, after a moment's 
silence. ‘‘ And that would, indeed, be the most prudent. 
But—” 

**But do not send an immediate answer. 
a little time. 
pass, perhaps you will then see it in another light. 
mamma read.it, and——” 

‘““T haye not much time to wait, at least not here!” 
said Ida, with a sigh. ‘‘I must set off from here this 
very night; my husband’s: relation, Colonel G@——, will 
come to feteh me in the Ornskold steamship—will accom-_ 
pany me to Torneo, and from there drive me in his car- 
riage to Uleoborg, where I promised to spend « few weeks 
before I set off to Petersburg. I must accept his offer, 
and hold myself in readiness. But do not let us now talk 
about me. ‘Talk about something else, about that which 
just now made you so merry.” 

*“Ah, so vexatious!” exclaimed Ina; “that you should 
set off just now, when all our brothers and sisters are 
coming, and when we shall all be so merry here! Ah, 
Ida! what a pleasant thing it is to have brothers and sis- 
ters!” 

‘Is it so pleasant?” said Ida, with a distrustful smile. 

Oh, yes! And now we shall be right glad altogether, 
because we have good news to talk about. Through the 
sale of a small property, which mamma first put in condi- 
tion, and has now an unlooked-for chance of selling to 
advantage, we shall be able to pay the remainder of our 
debts, and we shall now possess Bragesholm entire and 
unencumbered, as mamma 
many years, ‘This purchase will be concluded at the begin- 
ning of July, and by that time all the family will be here. 
Mamma will then render up the account of her steward- 
ship of the property, and consult with themt about some 
new measures and plans for the future. Adolph probably 
comes to remain here altogether, and to assist mamma in 


Give yourself 
Look closer at the. letter; let a few days 
Let 


Crusaders, assembled in the knight’s hall, beneath which|the management of the estate for the future, and of that 


they had placed four casks of gunpowder. . Dressed in their 
best attire,adorned with their most valuable jewels, and lead- 
ing their children by the hand, they entered the hall. Here 
they engaged in divine worship, and partook of the Lord’s 
Supper together. When the enemy was heard to eppnceens 
they assembled in a circle around the minister amid prayers 
and the singing of hymns. And just as the Russians 
were seen above the walls, one of the ladies, gave a signal 
to a servant to light the powder. He took the burning 
match ; the ladies clasped their children to their breasts, 
and all were blown into the air. The Russians found a 
heap of ruins, among which, however, was one living child, 
the daughter of the lady who was first in the enterprise. 
She was my ancestress. She yielded neither to pride nor to 
power ; neither shall I.” 

**It was magnificently done by her and by those ladies 
of Leifland,” said Ina warmly, with that beautiful pale- 
ness of countenance which the relation of noble and 
vigorous actions calls forth in sensitive minds, ‘ But,” 


we are all very glad. 
know him already!” 
“Only think,” said Ida, “‘if now the right heir, the 
eldest son, Erik, should come back and present himself ai 
this great family-meeting, and, like Banquo’s ghost, seat 
himself at the table with the others in the ‘great joy!” 
“*He!” returned Ina, ‘‘ yes, if he came, then we should 
all of us be poor, and then there would be an end of all the 
gladness, at least for us who never knew him. But mam- 
ma would be very glad. But poor Erik! he will remain 
away sure enough. He has been dead many a long year. I~ 
never saw him. He must have had an unhappy temper; 
but, spite of that, there was something very kind-hearted 
about him; so much so, that he never could keep anything 
for himself, but gave away all that he possessed. And he 
would have got rid of the property also, if he had had hig’ 
own way with it. But we will talk about my brothers and. 
sisters. The eldest is Fridolph, a very estimable man in’ 


He is so good and kind. But you 


office, the best and the gentlest man’ in the world, only 


as desired and labored for so 


‘comes; &D 


- wind! 
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somewhat fierce in politics, and dangerous to talk with on 
He has, spite of his forty years, and be- 
assion for 
shocks sister-in-law 


ihat subject. 
-neath his grave, official demeanor, a secret 
dancing, which sometimes regularl 
Amelia. Then comes Charlotte—Virginia was between 
Fridolph and Charlotte, but she is away now.” 

Ina was silent for a moment, and then, suppressing a 
vising emotion, she continued : 

“Charlotte is very good, ey kind, a regularly splendid 
girl. She requires a great deal to do, a great deal to look 
after, a great deal to bustle about after. She would be- 
come a right excellent little wife and mistress of a family, 
if she could get a good husband. In the meantime, she 
thinks @ deal about establishing a manufactory or some 
other.great institution, but few can see how it is to be 
managed, And then come the youths, as we call them, 
Yngveand Arvid, my two youngest brothers, the one a 
young man in a government office, the other a young 
student of art, both very good, although very unlike each 
other, and both of them sing so delightfully that it 
is a pleasure to hear them. And then I come, ho am 
good for nothing, excepting to love all the rest.” 

“*Then you can do more than many another, who can 
not love anything,” said Ida. 

“*Ah ! but who can not, if they will?” 

‘But many, perhaps, will not. ‘To becomé attached to, 
io love, is the same thing as to suffer, to become dependent 
on others, wounded, deceived! Better to have an ice-cold 
heart, and to stand solitary and alone.” 

*‘ Solitary !” exclaimed Ina. ‘‘Ah! 
solitary. 1 can never be happy unless I can say we. 

** And I,” said Ida, ‘‘I see merely in that a fetter. ‘The 
heart’s captivity, the worst of all!” 

“Oh!no!no!” exclaimed Ina, “you are unjust to 
yourself; you must alter and improve yourself. And you 
so handsome, so gifted 6 

** I so handsome, so gifted,” interrupted Ida, ironically, 
**am beloved by no one, and love no one; and do not wish 
it otherwise. But,” continued she, with a hastily altered 
expression, “‘ yet after all, if IT were to choose, [ would 
rather be Tna than Ida.” 

‘*Me!” exclaimed Ina, in amazement. ‘Ah! you do 
not know—” and her eyes filled with tears; ‘‘no, you do 
not know,” continued she, cheerfully; ‘‘ you do not know 
rightly what you will. You do not know all that you 
have to thank fortune for, you bright, accomplished being! 
And to-day, when it looks so beautiful, surely yon have 
been out on your beloved hill ?” 

‘* Yes, I have been out.” 

_** And the fragrance of the birch was very delicious? 
And the flowers in the green grass, and the butterflies that 
danced over them—were they not all indeed very beautiful? 
Everything comes out so rapidly when warm weather once 

4 the birds, the free, happy birds, which fly 
wbout wherever they list under Heaven, how they must 
-have been singing im the leafy pastures, and in the un- 
fettered trees, which wave and murmur in the summer 

Are not they happy who.can.see and hear all this, 
who are not confined?” / ie the cheerful eyes flew like 
«uptive swallows toward the window, longing to be out in 
open space, + kta ‘ pis 

There was a very dissimilar expression in this pair of eyes 
to that in the dark, orientally-beautiful and gloomily burn- 
ing pair, which looked also into space, into the blue 
heavens. 

We Swedes have generally no noses to boast of. They 
are of all sorts of shapes rather than the regular, and not 
unfrequently are potato-formed. But eyes, look you, we 


I could not Ifve 


” 


have eyes to take the whole world with, and something be- 
yond that! Ina’s eyes were not, however, of the usual 
Swedish kind, large and clear blue; but their form was 
beautiful, and their color gentle as_ the sapphire, and their 
glance fresh and inspiriting as the spring-heayen, while 
they were at. the same time so especially affectionate and 
observant, that they seemed to press into the innermost re- 
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cesses of whatever they fixed themselves upon with earnest 
tenderness. But then they were so gentle, that they never 
could be considered either troublesome or pain-giving: 
and their joy, their roguish laughter, was irresistibly in- 
fectious, f 

Ida’s flashing eyes repelled or kindled. The strong bul 
imprisoned fire which revealed itSelf there was counter- 
acted by the coldness and by the pride of her character. 
It operated repulsively, as Ina’s attractively. 

Does not this lovely and caustic-tempered woman appeur 
enigmatical to thee, dear reader? A word about this 
enigma, because there are many such enigmas, although few 
in so handsome a form. 

Thou hast seen sometimes a bright crystal drop, which 
smilingly mirrors the light of heaven, change*into a sharp- 
pointed erystal of ice. And why ? 

Because a bitter north wind passed over it. @ 

When people meet with such an embittered drop in a 
human form, it generally happens that they shake their 
heads over it und pass by, or cast a scornful smile, or a 
keen word ut it—salt upon the frost ! 

But thou, kind reader, do not so. Pause for a moment. 
and think that this embittered drop is a petrified tear, the 
child of bitter sorrow, and disdain not for a moment to 
take upon thyself the part of the sun, and shine upon 
the petrified drop to warm it. Perhaps it may be re- 
leased thereby from its enchantment ; perhaps it may be- 
come that which it was in its childhood—a beautiful eye, 
smiling toward Heaven. Perhaps it may thank thee by 
its beauty, and then, and in any case—blessed be thou! ~ 

Butewe will now return to Tna’s last words, ‘‘ Happy are 
they who are not confined !” 

The subdued, mournful tone in which she said this, 
changed quickly us she added with a smile, ‘‘ But we must. 
not take things in such a melancholy way, but as the old 
man Noack says, philosophically. Will you sing with me 
that merry song, that philosophical song, I call it, ‘It’s all 
one tome! It’s all one fo me!’ L long for « little music 
just now.” 

Ida smiled, took her harp, and they soon both sang--the 
two dissimilar young women, both of them in a sort of 
merry, fool-hardy way, the philosophical old song— 

“It’s all one to me, it’s all one to me, 

Whether I’m a beggar, whether I’m a king! 

{t Tam a king 1 can spend the money, 

{fl am a begger I can leave the money; 


So it’s all one to me, all one to me, 
Whether I’m a beggar, whether I’m a king! 


‘Tt’s all one to me, it’s all one to me, 
Whether I’m a gentleman, whether I’m his man; 
If Lam a gentleman, I sit in the carriage, 
[ft I am his man, | stand behind the carriage. 
So it’s all one to me, all one to me, 
Whether I’m a gentleman, whether I'm his maa. 


‘Tt's all one to me, it’s all one to me, 
Whether I am old or whether I’m young! 
If lam young, why, I can go a-dancing, 
If Tam old, why, | can leave off dancing! 
So it’s all one to me, all one to me, 
Whether I am old, or whether | am young!” 

During the singing of this gay song, particularly suit- 
able to time and place (‘* the little joy,”) we will leave the 
singers, and accompany Mrs. Cecilia. 

Mrs. Cecilia sat in her writing-room or counting-house, 
where she for many years had done the business of a book- 
keeper, us well as received there her dependents. This 
room was furnished with the most simple and unexpensive 
materials, its only ornament being the portrait of a hand- 
some man, which hung upon the wall before the writing- 
table. Mrs. Cecilia was sitting on the sofa; and, opposite 
to her, in a cane-chair, by the door, sat the old overseer, 
born in the same year with herself, and who had been in 
service thirty years on the estate, having held his office 
under the late possessor. The old overseer was a man of 
herculean frame, particularly as regarded the breadth of 
shoulders and chest. One ‘of his legs had been twice 
broken by accidents occurring during his service in the 
family, and the last time had been so badly set, that it be~ 
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standing, because, as he said, “ his leg lodged so nicely ” 
Mrs. Cecilia had obtained 
for the faithful old man a medal for merit in servitude; 
but he did not like to, wear it, because ‘‘it looked so ab- 
surd,” he thought. His strong and still rosy countenance 
had an expression of honesty, firmness, and that quick 
shrewdness which is peculiar to the Norrlanders. 

Mrs. Cecilia had spoken with her servant about the state 
of the property and the approaching changes, as also about 
sundry plans and measures which should be taken and de- 
cided upon, when all the various members of the family 
met in the beginning of July. Mrs. Cecilia did not con- 
ceal the pleasure she felt at the prospect of her affairs, 
which had so long been inyolyed, being soon set straight, 
and in seeing herself and her children possessed of property 
wholly free from debt. 

‘* Yes,” said the old overseer, ‘* that is all very good and 
excellent, that is, if everything were but right in the 
business.” 

‘* How right?” inquired Mrs. Cecilia. 

‘« Ay, I merely mean if everything were but right.” 

‘“‘ How right?” repeated Mrs. Cecilia; ‘‘what do you 
mean, Hans Hrnst?” 

“Ay, I mean that everything is not right and just, 
which has been done.” 

a faint crimson rose to Mrs. Cecilia’s cheeks, and even 
flushed her brow; but she had long ago curbed in herself 
those fermentations of anger und impatience in temper and 
manner, which are so common both with men and women, | 
and which distort so greatly, especially in the latter. She 
regarded it as very much below the dignity of the human 
being to allow himself to be carried away by them; and, 
whenever she felt the impulses of passion within herself, 
she knew perfectly well how to control them; and, except- | 
ing by a slight trembling of the whole body, no one could 
see at such times that she was inwardly excited. This 
trembling occurred even now, as that obstinate but honest 
servant continued: 

‘“T.mean that there is a somebody who ought to have 
a share of all this, and who alone has a right to the prop-!} 
erty.” { 

‘© You know very well,” said Mrs. Cecilia, ‘ that the | 
two sons of my husband, your former master, are dead long | 
since.” 

** Yes, one of them. ‘That I know. Him I saw with my 
own eyes a corpse; saw him laid in his grave. I cannot 
have any doubt about that. As for the other, Mr. Erik, 
who took to’ the sea so many years ago—you see, I never 
could persuade myself yet, that he also is dead. No, that 
I never could.” 

Mrs. Cecilia was very pale, as she replied: 

“You know very well that for many years we endeavored 
to gain intelligence of him, and that upward of ten years 
ago we received the positive tidings of his having been 
killed in the war in South America.” 

“‘ Yes, but you see, I don’t believe it. And the other 
night you must know, my lady, [ had a very remarkable 
dream. I thought that I saw. young Mr. Erik standing all 
alive before me, and he said—‘Give heed. They are ‘un- 
just to me here, because Iam the heir, and everything here 
is mine!’ And since then I have thought more than I did 
before, that it is both asin and unjust, that young Mr. Hrik’s 
property should go to strange children, and he not have his 
own. He was a wild young fellow—quite like our late 
master sometimes—but he had, for all that, a heart as good 
as gold, and then he was mad for riding and traveling—it 
was a passion of his. He had no fear, not he!” And the 
overseer smiled asif to himself. ‘‘ Yes,” continued he, “TI 
eunnot say anything else but that I was fond of the lad, and 
that I believe he had not right done to him in his childhood, 
either by the late master or the lady—and it grieves me 
that injustice should be done to him now also.” 


‘Dear Hans Ernst,” said Mrs. Cecilia gravely, but with- 
out anger, ‘‘it is you who are now unjust. Do you wish 
that I should act toward a dead man as if he were alive? 
After the death of the two elder sons, according to their 
father’s will, the pronerly belonged to me and my children.” | 

“Yes, but if he, Mr. Erik, I would say, is not dead,” 
persisted the obstinate overseer, ‘and I mean that people 
should not make themselves so certain!” 

‘* Dear Hans Ernst,” said Mrs. Cecilia, ‘* make yourself 
contented. If the improbable should happen, if Erik 
should return, he shall he welcome to me and mine. But, 
until this happens, you must pardon me for acting accord- 
ing to that which I myself know with certainty, rather than. 
according to your presentiments and dreams, and manuge 
the estate ‘as if it were the property of myself and my chil- 
dren, which is in accordance with law and justice.” 

The old overseer looked down upon the earth, and merely 
said in a tone of grief: aa 

‘Yes, yes; our Lord directs everything for the best, and 
no one knows what is to happen.” 

Both were silent for a moment. 
said somewhat sharply: 

‘* Hans Ernst, let that timber be taken as soon as may 


Afterward, Mrs. Cecilia 


be to Innerstalund; I wish the buildings there’ to be ready — 


before winter. When our Lord shall call me away, I eh 

that my daughters should have their own little home to flee 
to. And, at my time of life, people should hold themselves 
prepared. If Charlotte marries, Innerstalund shall belong 
to Ina alone; and it will just amuse me to put it in order. 
for her; and that, indeed, the sooner the better; for you ar 

right—no one knows. Yes, Hans Ernst, as | have said. 

we will push on with that work. See that the smith ig 
soon ready with the locks. One of these days I shall drive 
there and see how the work gets on. Good-morning, Hans 
Ernst!” 

The old overseer bowed and retired. For a long time 
after he was gone, Mrs. Cecilia sat with depressed head, as 
if deep sunk in thought, She sighed, and the burden 
seemed to lie heavy om her bowed shoulders. But her eye 
fell upon the opened letter which lay on the table, and her 
countenance brightened, und her head raised itself. She 
fixed her eyes on the portrait of the handsome man, whicl 
hung above her writing-table. She gazed long at it, anc. 
spoke to it inwardly in this manner: ; 

‘«* Yes, thou mayst now smile; thou mayst now rejoice in 
me, my poor friend! Noshade rests now upon thy memory, : 
no debt against thy paternal estate. Thy good name and thy 
property are once more reinstated!—yes, thou mayst smili 
now!” And a tear forced its way from her eyes as she thus 
addressed that husband with whom she suffered much, en- 
dured much, but to whom she was deeply attached, 


especially through ‘that suffering which she, during the — 


latter years of their marriage had helped him to bear, 


After that she took up one of the letters and read the 


last. words: ; 

“‘1 come to you then, my mother, to remain with You 
and with all who are most dear to me on earth!” 

‘*My dear Adolph! thou art coming!” whispered Mrs. 
Cecilia, “‘and Charlotte, my Charlotte! she shall be happy 
—Adolph and Charlotte!” And Mrs. Cecilia smiled. 
She saw in spirit “the great joy,” blazing with a humdred 
lights and heard the sacred words of the marriage ceremony, 
and afterward the gay sounds of the wedding within. She 
rose up, went to the window, and opened it to let the fresh 
air enter. 


which she had watched and improved, and now loved best 


on the earth, she exclaimed, joyfully, and at the same time — 


thankfully, ‘‘ My child! my beautiful Bragesholm!” 


CHAPTER IL. fis, 


WuHInke they thus talked and acted at Bragesholm, we 


see at the distance of many hundred miles, the stately 


While with her- glance she embraced the vast 
and glorious landscape, and clasped, as if in her soul, that . 
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“was ill-treated by his father! 
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steam-vessel the Ornskold, heayil 


deep, while the waves of the Baltic Sea foamed and roared | loved gay society and the splendor of life. 


around the stamping paddles. 


laden, plowing the blue| came still more oppressive, still more bitter. 


The parents 
The unbeloved 


son was like a stranger in his home. He was not hand- 


The deck was now tolerably empty, because the sea|some, not affable, not docile, could not becomé so, could 
heaved heavily and most of the passengers were sea-sick. | not behave as other children did. His love was too violent 


One gentleman, in an ample but worn blue cloak, with hair|to be controlled by discipline or bounds. 


He was never 


and appearance somewhat resembling a German student, | good in the every-day sense of the word. Nobody under- 


sat in the saloon and wrote a letter of many pages. 


We|stood him—and, ah! he did not understand himself. 


see that he has now about finished, but we hope that he| Strong feelings early caused his heart to beat, and his head 


in doing so, we must go back three days. 


“‘On board the Ornskold, 1%th of June. 
‘* BELOVED FRIEND: 

“Your ‘knight errant’ is now on the midsummer journey 
—the journey to the land of the north wind, the home of the 
midnight sun. But what a midsummer journey! Cold 
and misty, and now and then sleet! And on board a hell 
of crowded people; tobacco-smoking and jeering gentle- 
men, silent and suffering ladies. One cannot get a breath 
of fresh air. If it dhidnid be thus the whole way! Is this 
a presage of the result of my journey? I half regret that 
[have undertaken it. I am ill, uncomfortable, depressed in 
a half desperate. ‘The people of the shades,’ I know | 
them well, already encompass my path; they have followed | 
me through my life; they follow me even now; I cannot 
escape from them anywhere, not even into the grave. No 
matter! I will wrestle with \them, I will travel to the end 
of my journey! I will consult the oracle, become certain 
of my fate, and then, whether it be night or whether it be 
day—I shall be calmer, better. The sorrow which has so 
long gnawed at the root of my life will give me a last 
a i or be laid under a spell forever. 

© Do you know that worm, my brother? Has not every- 
body a Nidhogg, which secretly or openly gnaws at the root 
of their heart. At the root of the world’s tree it gnaws 
indeed forever!* How then could its trembling leaf, the 
throbbing human heart, be free from it, although amid 
happiness, during the days of prosperity, it perceives it 
not, because it then sleeps! 

** But there are people who have never known such days, 
who, already, in the so-called elysian fields of childhood—- 
But listen! I will tell you a true story. Once upon a 
time there were two brothers, the only children of their 
parents. They dwelt up in the north, not far from_the 
mountain where the sun never sets at midsummer. They 
dwelt in an old house, full of old memories and surrounded 
by mountains and streams. Near to it was a pine-wood, of 
many miles in extent, with tall columnal stems and a 
green vaulted roof, one of those natural temples in which 
the northern spirit speaks to the soul of man about the 
mysteries of life, and inspires him to worship. When the 
storm roared above it, one of the brothers, who often 
wandered there, seemed to hear, ‘the spirit of God in the 


' will not take it ill that we begin with the beginning, and | to dream—wonderful things. 


north wind.’ 

“This brother, the younger of the two, was not beloved 
by his mother; and yet he loved her beyond everything. 
But he was not a lovable child, Perhaps he might have 
been so had he been beloved. ‘The sunbeams of love 
are so beautifying, so ennobling. But from the time of 
his birth he had not been so. And beside him stood his 
elder brother, beautiful as a spirit of delight. He was the 
favorite, and he deserved to be so, because he was lovely and 
good. ven the other was capable of loving him, but 


‘that unjust treatment poisoned his mind, and in many 


ways the elder became spoiled. The other was also spoiled, 
but in @ very different way. Rejected by his mother, he 
Thus awoke Nidhogg in the 
breast of the youth, and spit forth its venom. Sufferings 
of childhood! sufferings of the rejected heart of child- 
hood! Can any bitterer be found? Years went on. Spring, 


_ summer, autumn, winter, came and went. But everything | 
_ Within the family remained the same, excepting that it be- 


Bir 3 this poetically grand idea see the Northern Mythology.—Trans- 


They drove him out from 
that oppressive home, out among the wood and the moun- 
tains, where the rushing streams had their source. There 
he was solitary,"and sometimes happy happy in dreaming 
about adventures which should befall him, and about great 
actions which he would perform. Mighty billows passed over 
his mind. But adventures and great deeds were not the only 
subjects of his dreams. There was something beyond th 
which he longed after; he himself knew not what—he knew 
not himself. But, if he saw before him a mountain, he 
must climb it, although he should fall many times in the 
ascent, and tear his clothes and his hands, and run the 
risk of falling down precipices, still he must up, up, until 
he had gained its summit, and saw the earth beneath his 
feet, and only the heavens above his head. ‘Then he be- 
came calm; then he felt himself well, and he cooled in the 
wind his burning breast, his flushing cheek. And if in 
the deep wood he fell in with » winding path, or a rushing 
stream, he could not rest until he had found their source. 
In this way he would wander whole days and whole nights 
seeking for fountain-heads. A search of this kind had an 
extraordinary power over him, And within hisown nature 
he met with these mountains and those streams. Heseemed 
to himself like a dark forest-stream rushing along from a 
gloomy depth, the mysteries of which he must search out and 
bring forth to day. And in this depth moved strangely 
dark shapes, some horrible unsightly, others of @ divine ~ 
stature and beauty. He saw them whether sleeping or 
waking; they lived in his dreams, and caused him ba an 
able torments or the most delightful enjoyment. Oh! how » 
often did the stately tree-stems in the depths of the wood 
seem to him beautiful white figures beckoning to him from 
the entrance of a temple. He bent his knee before them, 
and they laid their hands in benediction on his head, placed 
a garland upon it, and clothed him in white garments. 
Thus they led him into the temple, and initiated him into 
the service of the holy mysteries. Strange, but at the same 
time delightful, sounded their words, although but half un- 
derstood. But, oh! how his heart burned at that holy speech, 
how the thoughts of his brain were agitated. Wild and no- 
ble were they at the same time, urging him to rush into the 
great strife, and thus to press onward to the hidden depth, 
the fountain of life! Oh!’ my friend, my tears flow at the 
recollection of those waking dreams, at the recollection of 
that which I sought for and of that which I found, at the 
thought of what I might haye become, and of what I now 
am! Pale reality, I return to thee. People of the shades, 
Tagain belong to you. ; 

“Years went on. Summer, autumn, winter, spring, 
came back. The brothers were thirteen and fourteen 
years old. At that time their mother died. The rejected 
son threw himself into the rushing stream; he wished 
thus to die. He was saved, however, by a faithful servant, 
the only person, with the exception of his nurse, who 
showed him any affection. Blessed be their dust, for 
assy redly they are dead! All must be dead of that old 
hone, excepting the one who wishes to die. 

** Again twelve months passed over, and the father re- 
tu; ned with a new wife. She was a handsome and a 
staely lady; and her glance rested on the half-wild lad 
with an expression that might have tamed him if he had 
not fancied that there was guile in it. He would not love 
this new mother, who took the place of the former one; he 


hated her, and soon became suspicious of her; and, in so 
doing, he was probably right. : : ; 
‘‘ With her, however, came a girl, almost still a child, 
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not more than twelve years old, but lovely asa newly- 
kindled sun. Her complexion was bright, pure, and deep, 
at the same time a wonderful sight. Proud and cheerful 
as a cherub, she stood before the two brothers, and fasci- 
nated both. 

‘And both of them kindled for her their offering. 

‘And Abel’s offering was accepted; not so the offering 
ef Cain. Neither was he now to be beloved. 

‘One day a quarrel took place between the brothers, the 
cause of which was the beautiful child. The elder was in 
the wrong, was the one who made the attack; but the 
younger struck the heavier blow. ‘The elder complained of 
the younger. Called before his parents, the younger told 
the truth; but, when he saw himself disbelieved, he became 
insolently silent. He saw himself condemned beforehand. 
His father, in a fit of passion, drove him out of the house. 
The new mother was pale, but she allowed this to be 
done. 

«The outcast solitary lay in the pine-wood, and wetted 
the turf with his burning tears. Tears more bitter never 
flowed from youthful eyes. He thought: 

‘Shall this life of injustice and violence thus con- 
tinue?’ 

““No! and he fled. 

‘< He fled during the night to the sea-coast, and conceal- 
ed himself in a vessel which was just about to sail. When 
he was discovered he gave himself another name, and he 
was taken into the ship’s service; for, though he was slen-| 
der of frame, he was strong and active. 

“Thus came he out into the world. Courage and good 
juck gave him success. He obtained for himself promotion 
and money. He was able to satisfy his desire to see the 
world, and his thirst after adventure. During the many 
years that he wandered about, there was no position 


of life, no form of life and enjoyment, which he 
had not tried; danger and pleasure, quiet study 
and tumultuous society, love and hatred; life in 


the world, life in the retirement of the convent, every 
one had he tried, and many of the mysteries of life and of 
the soul had been revealed to his gaze; but how was it? 
The most innermost, the mystery of mysteries, the key of 
life and light, he had not yet found, and ‘the people of 
the shades’ never left him. He always found them again 
around him, within himself, after every glimpse of light! 
and gladness, Every evening they were again there, cast- 
ing a dimness over everything. ‘The origin of these was | 
often his fate, oftener his own soul, its darkness, and its 
want. He could say with the great bard:— 

“¢Many, many were my failings; all my folly no one knew.’ 

«<™he reverence, however, for the beautiful and the 


holy, which I always preserved in my heart, saved me 
from gross crimes and sins. The bright and glorious 
shapes which I saw in the dreams of my childhood had 
never entirely darkened before my eyes. And still, still, 
when I hope so little, when I expect so little from life, | 
from mayuelt and from others, still I see them, but—as if! 
beyond a grave. 

“J see that unconsciously I have for a moment made! 
myself the actor, and he has become J. But let it remain 
so. You have long since understood it. It is of myself 
that I spoke and speak. — 

“Ten years after my flight from home, I discovered that 
my father and step-mother had set on foot inquiries after 
me; and had gained some traces of me. 1 again altered 
my name, and removed to another country. Amid chang- 
ing fate and changing fortune, I again lived many years; saw 
the deserts and the pyramids of the east, and in the west 
the perpetually blooming life of the West India Islands, 
but nowhere could I find that for which I secretly sought 
everywhere. 

‘At length, a weariness, a fatigue, came over me. And— 
whether it was physical sickness, or over-excitement of the 
mind, but it became within me like an oppressive, sultry 


fresh breeze, memories from the rocks of my native land; 
from the waterfalls; from the woods; from the northern 
lights in the star-bright, snow-cold winter; and then a long- 
ing to go thither seized upon me. I inquired after tidings 
therefrom, and learned that my father was dead; so also 
was my brother, and that my stepmother and her children 
by a former marriage, were masters of my father’s estate. 
I determined to go there, to see again the mountains, the 
streams, the columnar woods, where I wandered and 
dreamed in my childhood. A desire also seized upon me 
to travel up to the mountain where the sun never sets, to 
see the midnight sun. The passion of my childhood re- 
awoke in me, and with it again the desire for life. For 
once I would ascend, ascend above that dark life, above that. 
eternal gray, above the dark Hades of my own being. 

‘‘Ah! the land beyond the north wind, beyond the 
people of the shades and the portals of eternal darkness, 
the land where, according to the beautiful old saying, the 
pleasure-garden of the sun is situated, by the fountains of 
night, near the restless sea, where upon the islands of bliss, 
upon eternally green meadows the Hyperboreans, the most 
righteous of the dead, live in uninterrupted peace in the 
society of the gods, beneath the most delightful heaven, 
and amid holy, nocturnal feasts, at which the god of light 
himself presides—thither now tends my longing, my 
hope! 

‘Enthusiast, thou sayest! But, dear friend, such an 
enthusiast, and such a seeker art thou also. in reality—yes, 
indeed, and so are all men! 

«This home beyond the north wind, this light which ~ 
never sets, this life with gentle, righteous spirits, in the 
society of the gods, beneath eternally bright heavens, this 
Wallhalla, where combat, the combat of every day, is sport, 
and every night a feast of victory, is 1t not the perpetual 
longing of the whole human race, the eternal goal of the 
whole world, the outward and the inward? Thence the 
stormy billows of migrating peoples centuries ago; thence 
now, and at all times, that restless, seeking, striving life 
in every human breast. Yes, as long as a human heart 
shall beat upon earth, so long will exist that dark tradition, 
and that deep faith in a free and blessed existence in a glo- 
rious and holy land, above the north wind, above the peo- 
ple of the shades! And so long will continue the secret 
pilgrimage of every soul thither. 

**T return to my earthly home poor as when I went out 
from it, but preserved from the lot of the beggar by a noble 
and a sales art. With my knapsack on my back, with 
my pen and pencil in my hand, I shall come as a stranger 
from a foreign land. I will see and learn before I act. — 

‘Tf my stepmother be the crafty, artful woman which I 
have reason to believe her; if my exile and my brother's 
death are the foundation of her plans and her wishes, then— 
woe to her !—the hand of an avenger is over her! 

‘Be still, Nidhogg! Away, thou dark Nidhogg, spitter 
of poison! I am, indeed, away to the home above the north 
wind—to the home of the righteous! Leave me in peace!” 

t 

While our young gentleman, whom we call Theodore, 
because he himself writes and calls himself so, wrote the 
above in the saloon below deck, some gentlemen above deck 
were talking about him, — f 

“Do you hear!” said Colonel G——, an elderly gen- 
tleman with a handsome but somewhat sickly countenance, 
but with a thoroughly honorable expression, a roguish 
twinkle of the eye, and acigar in his mouth, ‘‘do you 
hear! can anybody tell me who he is, that virtuoso that we 
have fora traveling companion, and who flies and goes about 
like a dry skin every now and then in his blue cloak, and 
makes a high wind on the deck, and tramples on Robles. 
corns? Ay, ay, curse me but I’ll know;—and then he goes 
and sits down, and draws caricatures of us all, as Limagine. 
Who is he?—does nobody know? No, neither do I! . But 
this is certain, he is either a poet or a fool. Well, it 


night—I lost the desire to live. 
‘Then, in the feverish, anxious nights, came, like a 


will be coming out, never fear. There was he yesterday 
telling me a long romance about all the glorious things we 
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_ should find up in our good Norrland, gods and goddesses, 
/ and sacred feasts, and holy virgins, and heaven knows 
| what! Yes, I know nothing about it, that I would say. 


But this I do know, that there is deuced good salmon; and,’ 


if I can get good fresh boiled salmon and a slice of real 
venison, and a regularly good’ bowl of eurds, and some 
delicate goffres, or pancakes, with raspberry or cloudberry 
jam to them, all the gods and goddesses maybe left in 
peace forme. And then he said, the Greeks or Romans 
believed, that when the people up here were tired of their 
lives they made great feasts, placed garlands on their 
heads, and then leaped from the top of some high mountain, 
toput an end to their lives. And that he thought was so 
deucedly fine and beautiful. 
so, sayl. I think that it’s a great deal better, after dinner, 
to lie down upon one’s sofa, and take an after-dinner nap, 
and to keep one’s life till our Lord is pleased to take it. 
And that, [I think is a great deal more rational 
and (God-fearing than the other, tumbling head 
over heels. But [ could see plain enough that my 
poetical gentleman looked ge me as a stranded prosaic 
crabfish.- But I can’t help that!” 

And the colonel set his cigar in his moutn, and puffed 
and smoked with immense satisfaction. 

“© He is an intoresting-looking man,” said one of the col- 
onel’s auditors, and it is pleasant to hear him talk, in spite 
of many singularities. How it may be with his head [ don’t 
know, but as for his heart, that is in a right place enough. 
I confess that he made me feel quite ashamed that night, 
when he gave up his bed to the old professor who could 
not get one, and laid himself down on the floor, with his 
knapsack for a pillow. I confess that I was sorry to see a 
sickly foreigner—for he evidently is both—so much more 
humane than we Swedes.” , 

“Yes, a foreigner he certainly is,” said the colonel, 
“fone can hear that by his way of talking, and see it by 
his mustache and beard. We Swedes are wiser than to 
carry our heads so up and down.” 

‘He has pleasant eyes,” said another of the speakers, 
““but a very restless and often gloomy expression. A 
troubled soul!” 

“And so thin, besides,” added the colonel. “It I 
had him at my house, by my soul, I’d make him eat salmon 
and eurds till’ he got fat wpon his bones, and looked like 
other people, and a little less in the condition to throw 
himself headlong from a cliff.” 

“It would be a good thing for him to get into a good 
house,” said the other with a smile, who was a young man, 
with a remarkably manly and agreewble exterior, and of 
calm and simple manners, “because I have no doubt but 
that he is very poor, a poor artist, who——” 

““A poor artist!” exclaimed the colonel. _‘‘ Do ye hear, 

oung woman, dear young woman, Christina, Maria, 

elena, Kunigunda—one of the eleven hundred—young 
woman, come hither! I see that she has genius! Now can 
you tell me who that gentleman is with the long beard, 
who walks backward and forward like a tempest, helps the 
sailors, overturns the passengers, or treads upon their corns, 
and looks rather crazy?” 

* You mean, sir, no doubt, that gentleman—the gentle- 
man—yes, now what is he called—with rather an out- 
Jandish look?” eid 

© Yes, to be sure, it is the very same. I saw that you 
had genius. ‘Tell me something about him? What does 
he eat? He looks to me as if he lived on air and wind.’ 

** Not on very much more!” said the young woman 
Maria, the female attendant on board the Ornskold. 
“Yesterday he had nothing but an egg and some bread 

- and butter.” 

“An egg!” exclaimed the colonel, ‘‘God have mercy on 
him! Do ye hear, my good young woman; now as surely 
as you mean to be happy, do you tell him that it 
belongs to the laws and regulations on board that 

y shall eat at least three portions of hot 


¥, “eve . . 
jad for dinner, and drink a half bottle of wine to it, not 
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I know very well that it is not |- 


one drop less. Tell him that it is the captain himself who 
requires it, and that the captain isa dreadful fellow and 
strict in command, and will put anybody on shore who 
will not attend to his orders. And tell him that three 
portions of meat at dinner cost no more than one, and that 
the price for dinner is one and the same for everybody, 
and that it is the captain who has fixed it. And you must 
afterward show the young gentleman’s bill to me before you 
show it tohim. Do you understand? And now goand do 
precisely as I have told you, and see that he has his three 
portions of hot meat, andl his half bottle of good wine as 
certainly as you wish to be happy hereafter, and to have a 
good fee in the kingdom of Heaven!” 

“*Yes, to’ be sure!” said the young woman of | e Orns- 
kold, smiling, and evidently-amused by the charge. 

“One must be the poor fellow’s guardian,” said the 
colonel, well pleased with himself, and with a prodigious 
puff of the cigar. ‘“‘I think that it will do, and that J 
shall‘have given him a fright of the captain. Such a spin- 
dle-shanks as he and our magnificent captain are no match. 
Look at him as he stands there on the paddle-box, with his 
trumpet in his hand, and shuts out half the horizon; is not 
he a sight to frighten the héart out of the breast; regularly 
terrific, the deuce take me! ——” 

Adolph Hjelm, for such was the name of the younger of 
the two gentlemen. laughed, and the colonel continued, 
‘* However, I shall invite that spindle-shanked artist to 
visit me at Syanevik. He can make a drawing of the 
place for me while he is getting fat there. Yes, God grant 
that I should soon be there. This sea-life does not at all 
suit my plexus.” And the colonel laid his hand on the pit 
of his stomach. 

“Then you are not one of the travelers vo the sun: pot 
intending to go up to Avasaxa?——-” 


‘No, what should I go there for? To _oox at the sun? 


It shines enough into my face, both night and day, up - 


there, tomy torment. I can’t sleep in peace forit. It 
shines wpon me in bed at one o’clock in the night. But I 
will sit up this year on that account, and have boards 
nailed before my window. ‘The sun gives me a fever the 
whole of this time, when the air isclear. I should be at my 
beloved Svanevik this midsummer night, if I were not ob- 
liged. out of. politeness and a feeling of relationship, to 
escort across the Russian frontier a niece of mine, whom | 
am about to fetch from Bragesholm for that purpose.” 

“Indeed, ah, yes, indeed!” said Adolph Hjelm, with a 
sudden expression of interest. 

‘© Yes,” continued the colonel; “‘and 1 shall at the same 
time transact a little business with the old lady of the 
place. But I intend ‘to stay there as short a time as pos- 
sible, because she is one of those deuced bitter and keen 
old beldames that—I have no great respect for.” 

“Indeed!” said Adolph Hjelm, again evidently greatly 
amused; ‘‘is she actually so very bad?” 

“Yes, quite inhuman!” said the colonel; ‘I have heard 
incredible things.” 

“*Tt would be amusing to hear some of them,” said 
Adolph; ** I also have heard various things, but merely un- 
substantiated reports.” 

** Yes.” said the colonel; ‘‘1 don’t remember anything just: 
now particularly; but that she neither allows herself nor 
anybody else enough to eat, is a certainty.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Adolph, with an expression of amaze- 
ment and horror. 

“Yes, and that she even measures out thread by the 
yard to the tailor, who makes the clothes for the servant- 
men, and marks out herself the soleing leather for the 
shoemaker, I have also heard; and that she keeps up such 
a persecution in the house, that all the servant girls must 
stand like lighted candles.” 

‘*Tt is really unheard of!” said Adolph. 

“TI do not remember everything,” continued the colonel, 
‘*but that the devil niggardliness entered into her as soom 
as her husband was dead. He was quite of another sort, 
quite an honorable man, a ‘fowjours fellow,’ thought about 


+ 


the lady; and now there’s a hell at the place. Yes, God| you?” 
defend a man from a niggardly wife! I should positively! ‘‘ Ah! give me your hand—nay, your arm! ‘This blessed 
murder such a woman, before | let her starve me to death. | steum-vessel! [ii rolls about like a ball. Ah, how ill I am! 


Apropos—pardon my question—are you married ?” | Neyer, no, never will [ take a journey in a steam-vessel 
‘*No!” replied Adolph, ‘‘Iam a widower.” And aj again.” 
cloud, as it were, passed over the dark blue eyes. ‘“A most sensible resolution, which | highly approve. 


“*Good Heavens!” sighed the colonel, ‘‘and so am | But now take fast hold of my arm, my dear lady, and let 


and it is a very wearisome condition when a man is getting; us march—to that bench, see, thus! allone, enfans de la. 


elderly, and lives alone in the country. One never canjpatrie/ In this way; ‘lt heaves and rolls,’ says the ¢ap- 
have anything comfortable in one’s house—never have one’s/| tain, the while his boat was stranded. Yes, this is the 
victuals nicely dressed, when there is no lady there. And]way. ‘Under Sweden’s banner, heaven conquers with us! 
the servant girls, they don’t stand like lighted candles; Now we are happily arrived. And just at this moment 
thank God! if they don’t turn everything upside down, | our captain says * stop! and we are still.” 

when there is no mistress to keep them inorder. Yes, [} ‘*Ah, ah! oh!—now then one begins to breathe. Now 
am now an old man, and am contented with my lot; but|one oan begin to live agam. If I had only my snuff-box! 
you, who are young, I hope you'll get married as soon as}T fear that I have forgotten my snuff-box down there. Yes, 
you can. A man has not any comfort in this world who is|that I haye. lt have forgotten it. So miserable! Dear 
not married. Yes, you may believe me. Don’t delay it}colonel, youimust get me a pinch of snaff. I shall nol 
wy longer. Get married.” jrightly recover myself till I get a pinch. No, don’t go 

**That I probably never shall,” said Adolph; ‘‘because|down! Ask some of the gentlemen there, whether, for 
I only know, in the whole world, one woman whom I love} pity’s sake, they will not lend you a box. See, there is my, 
and esteem sufficiently to wish to have for a wife.” friend, Adolph EHjelm, ask him.” 

‘*No!—and she? She is surely not inflexible? A. young,| ‘fAsk him? no, not for all the snuff in the world. I 
agreeable fellow, like you! Surely she is not married al-| would rather run up aud down the steps seven times.” 
ready?” “Stop, stop, by all means. ‘Tell me why you will not 

‘“No, but she is—my mother-in-law. Precisely that) talk with Adolph Ujelm, one of the most agreeable and 
miserable old beldame—who is possessed of seven deyils, | honorable fellows in Sweden. I must of necessity know. 
according to your expression—Mys, Cecilia Nordenhjelm, Sit down here, and tell me directly. It will be as good to 
of Bragesholm, the most excellent, the most estimable lady /Mu as a pinch of snuff.”’ 
that I know. Lam at this moment on my way to her; and! 
us we shall be going together, allow me, colonel, to offer; which he had just had with Hjelm, and his fatal mistake. 


you the use of my carriage.” i‘The lady laughed so heurtily, that it almost. offended the 
Oh, your humble servant. Oh! [bega thousand times} colonel, Afterward she said: i 

—KEi, the deyil! No, that was confound—I—I— Ah, ** My dear colonel, have you been really possessed by the 

good heayens—tpon my word—Oh!— ” hevil one, that yon could believe and tell such things about 


Our poor colonel was in the highest degree confounded | Mrs. Nordenhjelm, one of the most magnificent women in 
by this unexpected turn; he was regularly to be pitied. The; the whole kingdom, and my very dear friend?” 
perspiration streamed from his red forehead. | ** Yes, good heavens, how could [ know it? I have said 

Adolph, however, laughed so -good-humoredly, and,only what people have told me. But T shall, atter this, 
looked so waggish and so kind at the same time, that the} suspect all any fellow creatures of telling lies.” 
colonel was, before long, somewhat reconciled to himself,’ ‘Only not me, Because | know the whole affair, L-will 
and especially when the former said: jtell it to you. [tis thus: When my friend accepted the 

“Tam convinced, colonel, that if you will only spend addresses of Nordenhjelm; he was considered to be a very 


three days with my mother, you will discover that all the | rich man, and she did so principally for the sake of her six 


ubsurd reports which have been circulated about her house-| young children, because her former husband, Col, L-——, 
keeping redound, in reality, to her honor; and in order that) had left his family in very narrow circumstances. — Besides, 
you may be fully convinced of this, do not leave Bragesholm | Nordeuhjelm was man who could make himself liked, 
for at least eight days; and if you will make them fourteen, | and who could inspire confidence, He had only lately lost. 
it will be so much the better.” ; ihis wife, and he wished to find a good mother for his two 

‘Thanks, your most submissive! Oh, | am convineed—Ij sons. And when my friend married him, it was in the be- 
am already conyinced. Yes, it is horrible how people may /|lief and the thought that she gave a good father to her 
be misunderstood im this world. And how the world can} fatherless children, as well as that she should become a ten- 
lie! yes, it is really horrible!” answered the colonel, still!der mother to his two motherless boys. But it was not 
out of spirits, and unhappy about his mistake. |long before she discovered that Nordenhjelm had, an un- 

But now, however, a deliverance came for the colonel, in| happy anda stubborn temper, and besides, that his affairs 
the form of a lady’s head, wrapped up in a red shawl,|were in the utmost state of disorder. 1 wish that you 
which made its appearance at the top of the saloon steps, | could have seen her at this time, and how she conducted 
and turned hither and thither a pair of large, dark-brown | herself throu 
eyes, with a most lamentable expression. The countenance | that exacting husband, by the most scrupulous compliance 
that bore this stamp was at least fifty; the complexion was) with all his wishes, forbearance towards his peculiarities and 
dark, the features were sharp, anything but handsome;!whims—she by degrees won an extraordinary power over 
still the large, dark-brown eyes, and a something, I know} that wild beast: I can call him nothing else, because he 
not what, cast an extraordinary brightness over all. The! was horrible when his temper was excited. In the inter- 
head, with its red shawl around it, had something oriental} vals, however, he would be noble-minded and generous. 
in its look. And if it had now been the beautiful Cleo-| By her good sense and her kindness, my friend won by de- 
patra herself, who stuck her head up from the stairs, it | grees the entire confidence of her husband. He could not 


would have been impossible for our colonel to have been} bear her out of his sight; but her days were not much 


more obedient to the summons which was addressed to him | happier for that. How often have I seen her pale as a 
and which was thus expressed— corpse, but silent, during his savage outbreaks, so still that 
“Ha! ho! Ah, good heavens! Oh!—oh! It is quite|I could have believed her to be turned to stone, had I not 
dreadful! Colonel-—dear colonel! If you are a human |seen her frame softly tremble, and thus perceived how her 
being, come and give me your hand! Ah, ah!—oh, ho!” | soul was shaken. But if the question were about any in- 
“‘Here Iam! here I am, my most gracious lady!” ex-| justice, if he would ill-use the people, then would she stand 


The colonel seated himself. and related the conversation | 


gh her hard fate; how—by kind attention to 
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up against him like a man, and would not yield even if he 
threatened to shoot both her and himself. No, I cannot 
imagine how she endured it, how she got through; but 
that she did with honor. Her hair turned gray, and the 
strong neck was bowed more than once. But she raised 
herself up again. And when Nordenhjelm’s affairs became 
so entangled that they threatened to come to a crisis, he 
left everything in her hands, and went abroad. He hada 


pete stroke, from which he never fully recovered. The 
ouse was at the same time almost bankrupt; but Mrs. | 
Nordenhjelm called together the creditors, talked with| 
them, succeeded fin inspiring them with confidence, 
and determined that, with God’s help, she would en- 
deavor to support the family, put the affairs in order, pay 
the debts off by degrees, and give to every man his) 
due. This now became her sole aim and study. But) 
you should have seen how she managed, how she bore all | 
this. Not one complaint, not one expreasion of ill-temper. | 
Gayly and merrily she joked the children and herself, even 
her most intimate friends, about sitting on shabby sofas, | 
and using shabby plate, because it belonged to the creditors, | 
but I know that many a night at the time, she never slept 
a wink, from pondering how she should get money to pay 
the servants, or for other necessary expenditure. It was; 
needful, also, at that time, to reduce the scale of living, | 
and to put in practice great retrenchment. And, however 
judiciously Mrs. Nordenhjelm did this, she could not avoid 
awaking censure and scandal, all the more so as she was 
not deterred from enforcing in the every day expenditure 
for meat and clothing the most rigid frugality, which she 
has persisted in ever since the affairs, by her prudent man- 
aroun’ have begun to improve. And I know that peo- 

@ told absurd stories about her and her housekeeping. 
Bhe herself knew it, and laughed at it. She felt it very 
much more keenly, however, that people considered her 
to have been a cruel stepmother; for one of the sons, 
who was a wild and singular lad, ran away from'| 
home a few weeeks after her arrival at Bragesholm, | 
and the other died a few years afterward, and peo-| 
ple dared to say that it was through her means. But 
such things are not worth answering. Such miserable slander 
must die of itself. And it never would have originated at 
all, had it not been propagated by a wicked old woman in 
her family, who had been nurse to the two boys, and 
who, from the beginning, seemed to have taken a 
hatred to the new lady, because she put an end to all her 
old disorderly goings on in the family, and introduced 
regularity into the household. 

Amid all the talk and scandal, Mrs. Nordenhjelm went 
on ina steady and quiet course; tended her sickly hus- 
band, brought up her children well, and managed alone 
the whole house and its affairs. She learned book-keeping, 
became her own book-keeper, and together with an over- 
seer managed the whole large estate. Besides all this she 
was and is like a mother to her dependents. And I can tell: 
you that if sho measures out thread by the yard for the! 
tailor, and marks out the soleing leather for the shoe-| 


maker, she makes also every year two or three dozen gar-|——, and while, 


ments and pairs of ankle boots for r children. nd 
more than this still, she has a school for them—yes, and 


she herself every year prepares two or three of them for 


confirmation, and has them taught a trade. And there is 
nobody, old or sick on the estate, who does not receive 
hope and consolation from the lady of Bragesholm. You 
should have seen, as I did, how she, in the depth of the 


winter, went and visited the sick, regardless of 
weather; often went late in the afternoon 
storm and snow, alone, with her lantern in her 


hand, to visit those who lived near her; how she cared 
for them—how she thought for them. You should see 
how, even now in her old age, she thinks and acts for 
them; how she lets the children gather herbs and flowers, 
useful in medicine, and bring every year great baskets full 
to her; and then how she fills the baskets for the children 
to take back with victuals and articles of clothing; and of 


} soon 
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the herbs she herself prepares medicines. I once said to 
her that her apothecary’s bill must ‘be very considerable 
every year; but she showed me with what simple moans, 
principally from herbs and flowers on the estate, she waa 
able to benefit the sick poor so greatly. But this, after 
all, is only a small matter in comparison with the rest of 
her tisefulness. Yes, she is a regular model of a person, 
‘a gentleman of a lady,’ as the people there say, and yet 
she is as gentle as the gentlest woman. 

‘During the last several years, since she has managed 
everything, the affairs have changed so much that she will 
have gained the goal for which she has been 80 long 


'striving—that of paying every man his due, and seeing 


the large property free from debt. The hope of this time 
has sustained her under all her sufferings and her sacri- 
fices; for I assure you that life has beén no dance upon 
roses for her either formerly or latterly. But unquestion- 
ably she has become happier, and everything has beeome 
easier for her since the death of her old, ill-tempered, and 
sickly husband. Of late years, it is trne, he was not so 
bad, and she would make use of what I called a love-trick 
to put him ini good-humor when he was either out of 
spirits, or irritable: she would ‘beg his pardon.’ But for 
what? neither he nor she knew, nor did that ever come 
into the question; but it always put him into a good tem- 
per. And she would smile so kindly at it. Yes—it makes 
me angry, and I could regularly cry for vexation when I 
think of that woman, of all that she has borne, and what 
she was, and what she is, and how little people in general 
understand her, or can do her justice!—Yes, it is precisely 
this lady—precisely this same Mrs. Cecilia Nordenhjelm 
who is possessed by seven covetous devils, as you say,” 

‘* Sancta, Cecilia, ora pro nobis! I will not say another 
word about her. I will not open my mouth any more, 
and I know not what I shall do with myself!” 

“But,” continued Miss —— in her zeal, ‘‘ what is the use 
of troubling oneself about the world’s judgment. If 
knows and understands nothing, and is not the highess 
judgment-seat after all. And my friend has had her joy 
in life, and that has been in her own children. They have 
all turned out well, and have good prospects in the world. 
It was a great sorrow certainly, when the eldest new- 
married daughter died, but then, she has her little child 
to console herself with, and her son-in-law, that very 
Adolph Hjelm has been like a real son to her. And now 
there is going to be a great family-meeting at Bragesholm 
to which Adolph Hjelm is going, and there all the children 
will assemble at the beginning of July. Iam also going 
thither to be there at the feast, and I shall have great 
pleasure in inviting you to go too, if it be merely for your 
sins’ sake, and that you yourself may see and become ac- 
quainted with the lady whom you have so slandered. You 
must know that it is almost worse than high treason.” 

‘‘ Sancta Cecilia. I begin to feel miy head quite loose 
upon my body, I must actually take—a pinch o snuff!” 

And with this the colonel rose hastily, and went down the 
steps. When he returned, he placed himself before Miss 
with an air of the utmost indifference he 
took one pinch of snuff ufter another, he looked up into 
the air. 

‘“‘Well, but,” said Miss ——, ‘‘ but if I never before saw 
an egotist, I see one now. You plant yourself just before 
my nose, and take snuff without ever thinking of mé!” 

‘Why should I? It would be impossible, my gracious 
lady, that you could condescend to take snuff out of the 
same box with a person whom you have sentenced to lose 


in | his head.” 


“You shall ‘have mercy, if I can only get a pinch of 
snuff,” 

“And you will repent of your cruelty toward one who is 
already humbled?” 


“Yes, to be sure, yes! Only give it here! I would not 


very willingly lose you, dear colonel. A little quarrel with. 
you now and then is nearly of as much worth to me as & 
pinch of snuff.” 
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‘‘Infinitely flattering—delightfnl!” 

‘< And so we are friends, then!” 

And they took snuff together. 

“Seriously!” said the colonel, ‘‘I am vexed to have 
made such a blunder, and to have talked so in the dark. 
And you must promise me not to betray it, and to be my 
faithful confederate, as I now actually—probably for my 
sins’ sake—shall go to Bragesholm,” 

‘“No? really?” exclaimed the lady, amazed; ‘‘ well, that 
delights me.” 

“But it does not delight me, because I have nothing 
entertaining either to expect or to do there. [ have a little 
business to arrange with the ld lady, for one of my friends, 
and I have to bring away a niece of mine, who is too hand- 
some to travel along, and so proud—so proud, that she} 
might fall backward; she I shall escort to Torneo, and so 
on to Uleoborg, tor the sake of old friendship to her late 
husband, who, between ourselves, was a great good-for-} 
nothing.” | 

““T know, I know,” said Miss -; ‘*T know also that 
the beautiful Ida R. has now been at Bragesholm some 
weeks, and is just about leaving. But I am not very well 
acquainted with her history, and should like to know some- 
thing about it.” 

“‘Tt is thus,” said the colonel; ‘‘ she was born in Leif- 
land, and was of a high and rich family, a family of such 
amazing pride, that they considered themselves to be de- 
soended from Pharoah, King of Egypt, that isto say, from 
the very Egyptian darkness. The beautiful Ida was a 
great heiress. And arrogant was she also and proud, but in 
a different way to her relations; she talked about the nobility 
of human nature, and the dignity of hyman nature, and 
the emancipation of human nature, and the emancipation 
of woman, I fancy, as well, and so she fell in love with a 
young man, utterly devoid of worth, my good brother in 
arms, and friend, and cousin, arash and handsome young 
fellow, but nothing more, and hardly of noble birth, which 
was his greatest fault in the eyes of the relations. But she 
had faith in his human nobility, and in his human dignity, 
and so she threw her relations’ nobility and money over- 
board, and married her beloved and traveled with him 
abroad. He took to gambling, spent every penny she was 
possessed of, lived carelessly in every way, ana died in a 
duel, leaving her solitary in the world, with one little 
daughter. She came back to her native country, and 
found there only cold and hard hearts. But she asked 
nothing from them. I fear that her own heart was nearly 
broken in the shipwreck which she had suffered in her 
first faith and love. But she behaved honorably, beautiful- 
ly and honorably, one must say. She refused the assistance 
which a few relatives offered her in a manner caleulated to 
wound her feelings, and began to give lessons on the harp, 
upon which she played divinely; and thus in the sweat of 
her brow, she gained a» maintenance for herself and her 
child, besides paying some small debts which her husband 
had left. That, according to my opinion, was beautiful 
and estimable in a young and handsome lady., And if she 
were not so confounded haughty and high-bred, I could 
kiss the toe of her shoe for it. But as it is, I shall not bow 
my old back so much for her. But she shall have a pro- 
tector, and what else she wishes in me, because she is a 
proud and a stately woman, and her offense is ‘to have had 
such a husband, and to have come of such astock, and to be 
obliged to earn her bread as the teacher of the harp, she| 
who was born to and accustomed to all that was great and | 
magnificent in the world, But—tu [as voulu, George Dan- 
din! and she is much too haughty;—there is too much of 
the old Pharoah and the Egyptian darkness in her, for her 
to be willing to accept anything, more than a servant’s 
help from, for example, such a one as my poor self!” 

“It isa very interesting story,” said Miss ——, “‘and T 
shall look at the beautiful Ida with quite different eyes to 
what Ihave hitherto done. I saw her some years since, 
when she was newly married, on a visit to Mr. Nor- 
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denhjelm, who had been a friend of her mother’s, but who 
was then displeased with her daughter, and with her im- 
rudent marriage. She—Ida, I mean—was so unspeakably 
ovely; yes, so lovely, that I shall not avoid laughing when 
I see her, it seemed so amusing; and even in her childhood 
she was so, when I sawher at Bragesholm, where she was 
for a few years, in charge of my friend, after her mother’s 
death. 

‘Well, it has been very refreshing to talk for a few 
minutes in peace. Now, a pinch, my good colonel! Ah! 
now I feel quite in condition to enact the prima donna, 
and amaze our dean’s widow with a 6ravur-aria.” 

While Miss and the colonel talk and take snulf 
together thus agreeably, we will, in the most hasty man- 
ner, become acquainted with the just-mentioned dean’s 
widow. 

We will, in the first place, beseech that we may not be 
suspected of a wish to throw any kind of shade upon the 
late Dean Hederman, or upon his behavior and character 
as a husband, when we nevertheless openly acknowledge 
that his lady, who has been a widow only one year, now 
really seems like one escaped from prison, and even a little 
wrong in her head from very joy. But the amazement of 
all deans will be diminished. when it is known that our 
dean’s lady was now upon her first great journey into the 
world; and that she, spite of her five-and-fifty years, and 
her considerable corpulence, was more green and in- 
experienced in the ways and adventures of the world than 
many girls of fifteen: thanks to the late dean’s principles, 
which held that a woman ought to keep herself at home in 
her own house, as well as to some Chinese methods of 
carrying out these principles. Besides which, our widow 
was delighted to travel, and much amused by everything 
remarkable or adventure-like, and it often happened that 
her large eyes were somewhat weary of staring, ready to 
start out of her head; and her mouth, with being wide open 
in astonishment at the oceurrences which in one way or 
another, seemed to be extraordinary, and which to her 
young eyes might easily be so, and which were all noted 
down in a neatly-bound book; afterward to be communi- 
cated to her ‘‘sister at Haparanda,” to which sister she 
was now on her way. In short, our dean’s widow was w/ 
very happy person, and, moreoyer, the most friendly, the 
most discreet, the most helpful dean’s widow in the world 
—a regular shepherdess of a flock, which all the ladies on 
beard the Oruskold, on this journey, sufficiently could 
testify. Miss —— found her to be so I know, and im- 
mediately took a fancy to her; while she, the dean’s lady. 
felt a sort of astonished admiration for Miss ——, by 
turns being ready to kill herself with laughing at her 
witty fancies, and by turns staring at her with the secret 
question to herself whether Miss —-—— was quite right in 
her mind. And when Miss --—-, who soon remarked the 
naive views of men and things taken by the deaii’s lady, 
was heard, in the third morning of the journey, to sing. 
forth from her berth with wonderful quavers, 


“Come, hermit, come, and if thou bearest 
Within thy breast a heart; 
for me the sun shines in the sky, 
The moon can peace impart!” 

The dean’s widow seized her hand, pressed it, and 
whispered : 

«Ah! such adventures, such adventures as one has when 
one travels! Yes, they cannot be deseribed! They are too 
extraordinary—too extraordinary!” 

Miss ——-, who saw that her song had made a profound — 
impression upon the dean’s widow, promised herself another 
time to heighten the effect she had produced; and now, 
when she saw the good lady advancing toward herself and 
the colonel, she felt inclined to astonish her by a dravur- 
aria. Sr 
The dean’s widow seated herself at a little distance from 
Miss —-— with her eyes wide open, fixed upon her, 


|The colonel who already knew something of Miss ——’s 
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talent, and who understood the part he ought to act, said 
in a persuasive tone: 

**Would you not now, while the greater number of the 
passengers are cating their dinner, be pleased to regale us 
up here with a song? You sing so—so—hum, so refresh- 


ingly!” 
** Ah, yes!” said the dean’s widow. 
“Ah,” said Miss ——, very bashfully, ‘‘ my voice is just 


nothing at all, but my method—my method is tolerably 
good, perhaps also a little uncommon, and ——-, and, if the 
company really wish it, I will not be difficult.” 

** Ah, no!” said the dean’s lady. 

And now Miss —— coughed a little, made some starts 
with her voice backward and forward, and then struck up a 
bravur-aria, which made the eyes of the dean’s lady almost 
start out of her head in pure astonishment. 

Now it must be told that Miss *s song really was un- 
usual and amazing. It was not like Jenny Lind’s; not at 
all. Neither did it resemble Grisi’s, nor Malibran’s, nor 
Catalani’s, nor any of the great singers who have delighted 
and astonished the world. It was, in fact, like none of 
them, and yet it had astrange and almost melancholy resem- 
blance or kinship to all the roulades, cadences, and trills, 
and to all the voices of all the great singers; and we doubt 
whether even Jenny Lind’s song awoke greater astonish- 
ment than was awoke by the aria of our not uncommon 
Miss ——-. Besides; she now sung with such ease and 
fluency that we must excuse our dean’s widow if she be- 
came confounded, and did not rightly know whether 
Miss ——’s method was something quite new and super- 
naturally excellent or not. But when she saw the strange 
look of the colonel, she began again to have her doubts of 
the soundness of Miss ’s reason, and thus she re- 
mained in a sort of dejected and wandering state of mind. 

‘© What excellent spirits you have!” said the colonel, 
later in the day, to Miss , whom he had accompanied 
ona walk inland, while the steamboat lay still. *‘ But, 
tell me, are not you sometimes prodigiously melancholy ?— 
for instance, during the long autumn \and winter evenings 
in the country?” 

*¢ Never,” replied the lady. ‘* In the winter evenings in 
the country? ‘That is the very time when I have my most 
entertaining occupation, I then wind and disentangle 

_rayeled skeins and set to rights intricate weaving which 
nobody eise can have patience with, And that is so inter- 
esting to me that I often sit up as late as twelve o'clock. at 


it, especially if I have some good friend to talk to me or to | 


read aloud the while. I would never desire anything 
pleasanter.”” 

A singular way of amusing oneself,” thought the colo- 
nel; ‘‘ rayeled skeins!” 

“© Yes,” continued Miss , laughing at the colonel’s | 
melancholy tone; “and my good friend, Mrs. Nordenhjelm, 
when she invited me to spend the winter with her, wrote to 
me that she had sixty yards of perplexed, intricate weaving 
for me to sct right as my winter amusement. And I, re- 
plied that, precisely that and nothing else induced me to 
accept her invitation.” . 

«‘ Ladies are fortunate,” said the colonel,-with a mixed 
expression of countenance; “they have always something 
to disentangle.” 

These words were provocative of a fresh skirmish between 
the lady and the colonel, about the occupations of men and 

women; but we have not now time to enter into it, because 
. we must speak a little, a very little, about some other of the 
passengers. 

Among these we will merely mention three travelers of the 
sun, namely, a German, princely, new-married couple, from 
the primeval forests of Bohemia, who were traveling alone to 
Avasaxa, to give each other a kiss in view of the midnight sun, 
after which they wSuld immediately travel back again to their 
primeval forests and their castle. The lofty pair were re- 
markable for their splendor, their uncommon beauty, their 
phlegm, and their almost perfect silence, as well as for 


| should like to rest. 


their valet and lady’s maid, German like themselves, 
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but neither handsome nor so silent. We next 
see a French tourist, vivacious, cheerful, witty, per- 
petually in motion, and perpetually talking either with 
one person or another, although very few could understand 
him, and none could answer him excepting the Germans and 
Miss , to whom he confided his discoveries respecting 
Lapland and the Laplanders. He had with him an excel- 
lent gun and three stag hounds. He was quite determined 
to taste “a fricassee of Laplanders”—a few small cutlets 
at least; he would satisfy himself with nothing less. This 
Miss confided to the dean’s widow, who looked quite 
cast down, and made a note of this in her little book. 

And now we return to our fourth trayeler of the sun, 
Mr. Theodore, and to his entries in the letter to his 
friend. , 
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** FRIDAY. 


“The sea runs high. The greater number of the pas- 
sengers are below deck, not very well. I am sole lord on 
deck, and breathe with delight a purer air. But the sea is 
dark, and the heavens are so, too. It isevenmg. We are 
sailing directly north; and in the north, along the horizon, 
there isa streak of light, afaint golden gleam upon sea and 
sky, merely a streak, a little beam of light, but yet—it 
gladdens me. It is the glimmering that I see of the midsum- 
mer journey; and it gives me a good omen. ‘The islands 
of bliss,’ the land above the north wind, lies indeed in the 
north. It is the light of these which beckons toward me. 
But all around is still grayand cold. And people say that 
up there it may snow on midsummer day. 
“SATURDAY. 


“Clear! clear!) Thank God! A glorious day. © How 
wonderfully dissimilar appeurs the world merely on differeut 
days. Everything now is bright and glittering, and splen- 
did in the light of the sun; but the air is still cold, We 
see icebergs at’a distance in many directions. All the 
passengers are well, and are cheerful. The youths sing 
around the steaming bowl. They are glad; they are ap- 
proaching their homes, their parents, and krothers, and 
sisters, to spend with them the midsummer holidays. The 
happy ones! Each day some of them troop off. They go 
singing through the towns where we lie to. 

“These little towns! Voor, wretched enough sometimes, 
but excellently situated and clean; they lie upon the sea- 
coust, washed by the fresh, sult waves of the sea. They 
have an appearance of comfort and of pleasantness, which 
is delightful to me. I should like to live there. And 
in the church-yard of Hudiksvall, with its green, sunshiny, 
flower-decorated graves. within sight of the sea, there | 


‘“ EVENING. 

“We have sailed through the whole day past ice, now 
in great masses resembling ruined houses, now in fantastic 
forms, as of dragons with crowns and horns on their heads. 
Glittering and dazzling, they floated past us, and shone in 
the sunlight, afar, far off in the blue distance, Every fresh 
mass of ice was announced by an icy wind. In_ the after- 
hoon, we sailed past an immense ice-field. A large seal 
lay there basking in the sun. After this, the air changed; 
it was warm and pleasant. Our. captain hailed with his 
trumpet a ship coming from Haparanda, and inquired 
whether the ice still lay in the harbor. —‘ No, all open.’ 
A good omen. 

‘“T have made an acquaintance, who is much with me, 
who sits beside me, sometimes talks, more frequently is 
silent. I like that, and I like him; I feel it agreeable to 
be near him. You know that I am a believer in secret 
sympathies and antipathies. There is some sort of a sym- 
pathy which attracts me to this young man, and him to 
me, He is called Adolph Hjelm, and is a Norrlander. 

‘* SUNDAY. 

‘<A Sabbath stillness prevails through nature, Thare is 
a stillness even within my soul. : 

«This light, this calm, and this wonderfully pleasant 
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air, operates beneficially upon body and soul. I breathe} at the door of the house, like the lady Minnetrost in the 


more easily, I feel better. Something youthfully exciting 
and full of hope moves at times within me. 

*¢ At Ornskoldvik I sprangon shore, found the first blos- 
som of the arctic raspberry, kissed the ground, and—wept. 
How noble, pure, and honest, is the appearance of Orns- 
koldvik; such would TI that my life should be—ah! 

* Mountains of Ongermanland! mountains of Onger- 
manland! TI easily recognized you in your beautiful chang- 
ing forms and hues; and the glorious birch-trees upon the 
hills, which stood like the ancestral heights of an ancient | 
world. ‘There I went on shore, embraced the trees, and 
made sketches of them. Nature! nature, my nurse, my 
mother, my only, only mother! 


* %* 4 * * a ak { 


**My friend, Adolph Hjelm, is not happy either. He 
has lost a young, beloved wife. Yet how la a how pious, | 
how greut is his soul in comparison with one which I know. | 
By his side I cahnot but be ashamed of my disquiet. And | 
wonderful! when I am near him it abates. 

‘‘He magnetizes me as it were. His deep, gentle voice | 
infuses a calm into me; it seems to do me good only to be! 
near him; [ like to look at his mild blue eyes. ‘There is | 
the northern mirth and power in them. ‘Their glance and | 
the beams of the sun, fascinate the worm in my breast. | 


It sleeps, And [ see no longer ‘the people of the shades.’ | 


‘© MONDAY. 


“* Last evening my friend and I sat on the fore part of | 
the deck as the sun went down behind a great dark cloud. | 
We spoke of the deep mysteries of life, of the heart and 
of thought. And I cannot but love him for that which 
he said: it warmed my heart, without burning it, pleasantly | 
like the summer-night. Again and again the sun burst, 
through the black cloud before me, and glanced upon us} 
like a divine eye, beaming, penetrating. At length, the 
whole cloud was sundered by beams of light and dispersed ! 
itself in soft purple wreaths, plumes and banners around 
the conquering monarch. <A _ glorious spectacle! And 
there I sat beside my friend, calmer than I had ever been 
before, conversing with him of the beautiful mysteries of 
life, in harmony with him—and for that moment—with 
myself. ‘Thus came the night over us. But a night with- 
out a shadow. We sat still and saw ocean and heaven | 
dream smilingly, the one mirrored in the other. Oh, the! 
peace of souls united with each other, or—with God! 
Eternal longing! 

““TuESDAY MorNING. 

“Again a night. <A story from the ‘ Arabian Tales,’ } 
which will keep me awake for 1 moment. It was evening. | 
We lay in the harbor of Skellefteo, encircled by smiling, 
soft green shores, and upon the calm, mirror-like sea, and 
with the heaven clear as a glass dome above us. The 
sonorous voice of the cuptain had just announced, ‘The | 
steam-yvessel waits here four hours!’ 

‘* Boats came and boats went from the vessel full of peo- 
ple. Adolph Hjelm went down in one of them, and de- 
sired me to accompany him. An open carriage stood ready | 
on the shore. Adolph took my arm, and compelled me to 
enter it. The carriage rolled away—guess whither—to 
Bragesholm!—My friend is the son-in-law of—my step- | 
mother! . 

** Fate, the great spindle, weaves its threads wonderfully 
around me. We entered the columnal woods, my colum- 
nal wood, so familar to the dreams of my childhood and of ! 
my youth. It was a bright, warm night, fullofa wonderful 
fragrance. ‘ Do you know,’ said Adolph, kindly, ‘ that is | 
the odor which our fir-woods give out at night? Weak and | 
sick hearts are refreshed by it.’ I said nothing. I could 
not speak, | 

** Bragesholm lies at about an hour’s distance from the | 
shore. When we arrived there, the crimson of evening and 
the crimson of morning were blended together above the | 
dale and the building; and, brightened by the light, stood | 


| were evidently there. 


Zauberring, a tall lady in light-colored garments. She ex- 
tended her arms to receive my friend, who threw himself 
like a son upon her bosom. She offered her hand to me 
with a kind welcome. ‘To me she was not a stranger. The 
figure, the light dress, the regular features, the fair com- 
plexion, the expression, all were well-known to me, all 
were as in the former time, although twenty years had 
rolled between then and now, and the young woman had 
changed into the old. 

“We entered the house. A table was spread in *‘ the 
great joy.’ I looked around me in silence. All was 
familiar to me, ana yet so strange. I fell into a dream. 
Adolph woke me by striking me lightly on the shoulder, 
and saying to his mother: 

*«« Here is a young man, an artist, who has been travel- 
ing round the world many years in’ search of wonderful 
adventures.’ 

**The old lady fixed her mild eyes upon me; she asked: 

*** And have you found what you sought?’ 

‘<No,’ replied I, ‘ that which I have found is not worth 
telling. ‘The world is tiresome and monotonous! People 
have no longer any wonderful adventures! 

‘* She smiled gently, as she said: 

**¢ Perhaps not, in the outward life. But in the inward, 
we may all of us meet with something out of the common 
way there. And upon the whole, no Adventures are really 
remarkable, excepting those which have reference to the 
inward.’ 

“«These words struck me. 
were; and I was just about to say something agreeable, 
when [ heard a young voice, full of heart and deep feeling, 
exclaim from an inner room: 

*** Adolph! Adolph! ah! is 
come-—Adolph, come to me.’ 

*** My little Ina, ¢he Jnnermost!’ 
and sprang into an inner room. 

**T remained standing alone, opposite the old lady. A 
strange torturing feeling came over me. . She was silent. 
I listened to the buzz of loving and cheerful voices within; 
the old lady seemed to remark it, and gave me an invita- 
tion with her hand to accompany her. I did so, and saw 
ut the distance of a few rooms, Adolph amon 
flowering camelias, bending over I knew not what. He 
raised himself, and [ saw a head, lying in a horizontal posi- 
tion, such heads as that Thad seen in the pictures of the 
old masters, glance forth from an azure back-ground— 
cheerful, celestial blue eyes, golden hair, a smiling mouth, 


he there? And I cannot 


exclaimed Adolph, 
! 


;2 pair of white wings or arms, and for the rest-—nothing. 


No, nothing else but u light blue silk coyverlet. 

“This, however, was what was called the Jnnermost. What 
that Znnermost really was, | knew not, did not then rightly 
understand—I fancied that I saw an angel, glancing forth 
from an azure heaven. I merely wondered why she lay so 
still, why she did not float freely around, because wings 

? . . ¢ 

Ah! my friend. hey said that 
this seraph-like being, this Jrnermost, is—a lame girl, who 
has been lame these ten years; a suffering human being. 
But I do not believe them; no, there is somethin 
quite right about the place, and this Jnnermost must, e an 
enchanted princess, and everything here must present if- 
self yet in an‘altered form. 


aw‘ When I looked up from her, my eye met another figure, — 


which struck me with new amazement. Ah ! was I also to 
see her here: my childish, my first love, the cherub whose 
beauty, and whose pride kindled my heart the gay early 
morning of my day. The colors were now paler, but the 
beautiful, proud enchantress was the same. 
to the harp, about Norrland, about the memories of youth, 
melancholy, sweet and powerful night-melodies. I felt the 


istrings of my inner life vibrate—I could not bear it, T was 


obliged to go into the open air, and then I became calmer. 
T came in again, and conversed with her. 
“The colonel was now come, and Miss 


They opened my heurt, as it — 


trees of — 


not 


She’sang to us | 


chattered: and laughed, and ate and drank—I with them 5 


. They all 4 


but my soul was away, or with that beautiful pale woman, 
who, like me, seemed to have a heart heavy with secret 


thoughts. We could merely stay another half hour. Adolph, | 


who promised to guide the stranger and ie Lise up to the 
sun-lit mountain, set off with me; the colonel conducted the 
beautiful Ida. Weall became traveling companions up to 
Haparanda. From Avagaxa, I return with my friend hither, 
being invited to do so by him and the old lady. And then 


—yes, what then? I know not; the future must determine. | 
child- | 


Now I know only that I am near the beloved of m 
hood, carried the same way that she is; that she is fair, and 
that Istill may become her we ve. I feel her power still, as 
in those young years. And she? will it be unproductive of 

Ss taal that we again meet here after our stormy 
ates? 

“‘T write this at five o’clock in the morning. I cannot 
yet a wink of sleep. It is said that the sun fevers the 
blood, in the north, at this time; I feel it in my seething | 
veins. To-day I shall see her, shall be with her! 
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“‘T see how it is; I see how it will be. My evil genius 
pursnes me, and the people of the shades have left me not. 
Silently steal they through the light. Asa child, it wasmy 
brother; nowit 1s my friend, who stands between me and | 
happiness, and I become solitary and portionless. Adolph | 
anit she love each other. He scarcely remembers me, and | 
she! Ah, J, poor fool! Oh, my friend! smile not at me, for} 
it is sosad to be always deluded by hope, even if it be 
folly. 

@ She was so beautiful, she smiled so pensively, seemed 
so kindly to meet my thoughts. Thus was he also toward 
me. Now Lam again solitary. I had a moment of light, | 
and now again it is dark. But be still, Nidhogg, infuser 
of poison. I will travel to the midnight sun. We, the 
midnight sun and I, will embrace each other, and then will | 
all become right and clear, and perfect. Or, dost thon not 
believe that it also will retreat from me—hide from me its 
countenance?” 

God turned away his countenance, s 
and man must remain in his darkness, 


the Scriptures, | 


- 


CHAPTER III. 


| 


estly to his father’s care.. And thus the “little Sprig” 
became also. a traveler of the sun. 

Miss ——- also became one, and went with them at least 
to Torneo, because there Ida was to be met by her little 
girl, who was to return with Miss —— to Mrs, Cecilia: 
while Ida, with her uncle, continued her journey to Uleo- 
borg, where she was expected by a family in which she was 
to give instructions in music. 

Mrs. Cecilia, who had a deal of that youthful enthusiasm, 
which is often found in elderly Swedish ladies, would 
gladly, she said, herself have accompanied them to the 
mountain of the midnight sun, if she had not been con- 
fined at home. 

*‘T shall, however, prepare the feast,” added she, joy- 
ously, ‘‘ while you look at thesun, and be ready to receive 
you with warm napkins when you get back again.” 

The trevelers set off. The colonel, delighted beyond 
measure by three courses of salmon, the most delicious cut- 
lets from the fatted calf, and excellent pancakes, with arc- 
tic raspberry and cloudberry jam in crystal cups; and won- 
dering within himself how such infamous reports about the 
lady and mistress of Bragesholm could get abroad, and 
provoked with himself for having believed them. 

But, we would inform the colonel, that though he, as a 
guest, might have been at all times well received in Mrs. 
Cecilia’s house, yet it was only within a few years, and 
since the circumstances of the family had considerably im- 
proved, that Mrs. Cecilia had by degrees relaxed the rigid 
bands of economy which she had imposed upon herself and 


‘her children, since which they had lived at Bragesholm as 


in other well-conditioned houses in the country. 

We must now accompany our travelers on board the 
steam-vessel. f 

Upon the calm, glittering sea, beneath a sky altogether 
free from cloud, and in an air which it was a pure delight 
to breathe, Adolph and Ida were together. 

They had formerly met under bloody and melancholy 
circumstances in the night of life. Now they saw one 


| another beneath its midsummer day, and found each other 
| beautiful. 


Surrounded by that ethereal magic light. they sat 
together during the quiet night, and were happy in being 


near each .other. 


We cannot pretend to say what passed within their 
hearts, nor whence came that peace, like the dew of 


We must now return, for a few moments, to the night at} morning, which sank down so deliciously and so refresh- 


Bragesholm, and accompany the rest of our travelers. 

By the meeting between Adolph and Ida, everyone saw 
that they had seen each other before, and under cir- 
cumstances of a very painful character. It’ was thus: 
Adolph, when on a journey, had met Ida at one of the 
German baths, and had been present on the occasion of her 
husband’s being shot. He had supported her at that mo- | 


ment, although not intimately acquainted with her; and | 
though they had parted shortly afterward, each had; 


ingly upon her soul, softening the bitter expression of her 
countenance, and glorifying it with a new beanty; nor 
whence came that elevating hfe which shone in his glance, 
and which animated his beautiful and manly being—that 
dawning of love’s beautiful mysteries! I only rejoice over 
you—rejoice that you exist upon earth, and bless her with 
your miracles. How? Does the feeling which shall invite 
for eternity spring up for « moment, like the passion- 
flower with its beaming sun? ‘To be sure! There are 


preserved for the other an impression of esteem and admira- | glances in the human eye, expressions in the human face, 


tion. 


With this unabated impression, they now met, and were | 


glad to recognize each other. 

It was more than probable that Adolph’s determination 
to become the guide to the perplexed foreigners, and to his 
new friend the artist, was not wholly counteracted by the | 
prospect of making a part of the journey in company with | 
the beautiful Ida, The “ little Sprig,” however, held his 
father fast; and because he was going to set off again, the 
little lad held him so tightly by the neck. and eried so bit-! 
terly when they were about to take him forcibly away, that 
Adolph, half in‘jest and half in earnest, cried out, ‘‘ He} 
shall go with us—I will take him with me;” sprang away | 
with his little son round his neck, and seated him beside | 
him im the carriage; wherewith the ‘‘little Sprig” was so! 


| tones in the human yoice, which present clearer revelations 


of its innermost life in one moment than could be obtained 
by fifteen years’ acquaintance. Such are called forth in 
the blossoming moments of the soul, beneath the lightning 
of the night, and the peace of noon-day. And when, in 
the northern regions, midsummer is warm and_ strong 
throughout nature, and causes by her magic power new 
flowers to unfold themselves, rare species of butterflies to 
mount upward with glowing colors, and the woods to 
breathe forth fragrance, shall the human being be without 
a feeling thereof? Shall not he sweetly press into the 
magic circle? Certain it is that the sentiment which pos- 
sessed Adolph and Ida, and attracted them to each other, 
Was a marvelous one, and caused them to bloom for each 
other in beauty, without they themselves being aware 


lof it. 


delighted that it was decided the Sprig was to go to see the 
midnight sun, and therefore Mrs. Cecilia had now to pre- 
pare, in all haste, a little bundle of the boy’s clothes, and to 
wrap a warm coat around him, and recommend him earn- 


It was not until they came to land, and were about to 
separate, that they both started back, as it were, and be- 
Adolph was to remain with his traveling 


came silent. 
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and her little girl. 
to be left in charge of Miss 
were to continue their journey to Uleoborg. It was even- 
ing when the Ornskold lay to at the most northern city 
of Sweden. 

Adolph accompanied Ida across to Torneo. The colonel 
staid on board to take charge of the luggage, and see it 
conveyed to the city. 

Adolph and Ida walked silently side by side, each in a 
singular state of mind, and each glancing down into the 
heart’s wonderful world. 

Ida stood upon the bridge over the Torneo river, which 
unites the two towns, and said: 

“‘T see my friend’s house on the shore. 
part. Thanks, and—farewell!” 

Adolph retained her hand, and said, while he gazed 
thoughtfully into the river, now bathed by a flood of light 
from the sinking sun, “ Part? I confess that it seems to 
me inconceivable, impossible that we should part!” 

Ida smiled mournfully, and her countenance was pale. 

“Tt will not do,” continued he, but with a beautiful 
smile, while his eye rested upon her, with an actual sun- 
beam, so bright and so warm, “‘it is not right that when 
two human ing entirely true to each other, are bright 
before one another, as heaven and earth are here even in 
the night—I cannot comprehend otherwise than that you 
must feel as I do, must consider it, as I do, absurd that e 
should part. Tell me, does it not appear so to you?” 

‘* Absurd! no.” 

«« But—is it painful to you, as it is to me?” 

beam 4": Saad 

“God bless you for that answer. Ah! how fascinating 
iscandor. But then—why should we part? Tell me, do 
you not believe that we could remain together—be happy 
together?” 

da smiled again mournfully. 

“To that question,” said she, “I must answer, No. 
No, I cannot be happy any more. My spring, my youth, 
my hope, my faith, all are gone, forever! That which I 
once was, I can never more become, and will never more 
unite anyone to my fate.” 

«Oh, sin not against the highest, the best!” said Adolph, 
warmly; ‘do not distrust the renewing power of light and 
love. Is human life—is human existence more without a 
sun than nature? And look! nature is new-born all around 
ns.” 

‘*Thero is nosun for a bruised heart, and for hope which 
is dead, excepting that which shines pale upon—the repose 
of the grave!” replied Ida, gloomily. ‘“ Farewell! thanks 
for your noble wishes, and for this short midsummer-night’s 
dream. It has made me happy, happier than I have been 
since—I cannot remember when. m I candid enough?” 
continued she, smiling! ‘‘ These light nights are conta- 

ious. But this proof of confidence is the greatest, and 
Ee the last which I shall give—to any man! Fare- 
well! 

“Not yet!” said Adolph, excited. ‘* We do not part 
here. I must see, must speak with you again. I have 
much to say to you.” 

“«My friends are coming to the bridge. My child!” 

And Ida hastened toward them, took into her arms, and 
clasped to her heart, a beautiful little girl with « tender- 
ness which did not at all accord with the snow-cold heart 
which she had exhibited to Ina. And lovely little Naima, 
the image of her mother asa child, hung with delight 
round her neck. 

Adolph was present. He made acquaintance with Ida’s 
friends, talked to them about the midnight sun at Ava- 
saxa, could not comprehend how people could have lived 
so near, merely a short day’s journey from the mountain, 
and not once haye been. there to see the nocturnal solem- 
nity, and thus contrived to inspire the friends with an in- 


Now let us 


clination to witness it, and persuaded them that there | 
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never could be found more auspicious weather, or & more 
suitable opportunity for such a journey than just now ; in 
short, he did not leave them until they had firmly deter- 
mined the following night—midsummer night—to see the 
midnight sun at Avasaxa. That Ida should accompany 
them was natural, and quite necessary. 

““ Colonel G—— and Miss ——,” said Adolph, ** will go 
with us to-morrow to see the midnight sun, And Miss —— 
can take charge of little Naima at Avasaxa. Thus we 
shall meet to-morrow night.” 

Ida could not help smiling at the ease and certainty 
with which Adolph maneuvered, and determined, and de- 
cided for other people what they themselves had never 
dreamed about. But she did not oppose it, and appeared 
to have a melancholy pleasure in prolonging for yet a mo- 
ment her midsummer-night’s dream. She did not, how- 
ever, say anything, but left the others to talk and arrange. 

And thus it was determined, that Ida's friends should 
drive with her and Naima along the Russian bank of the 
Torneo river, while Adolph and his company proceeded 
along the Swedish bank, and that they all should meet at 
Avasaxa. 

The large, brown eyes of Miss -—— gave a very arch and 
significant look when Adolph laid before her the arrange- 
ment of his newly concerted plans. 

The half-confidence, however, which Adolph reposed in 
her, and his earnest entreaty that she would not coun- 
teract his arrangements and that she would accompany 
him to Avasaxa, together with the lady’s own inclination , 
to witness this nocturnal phenomenon, as well as publicly 
to oblige those whom she really liked, made dolph’s 
labor so far easy. 

The colonel, however, was not so easy to deal with. 

He grumbled/dreadfully, and swore at the midnight sua, 
at the fickleness and caprices of ladies, at all sorts of un- 
necessary and foolish undertakings, as well as at having 
to strugzle and clamber up 3 high mountain at night to see 
the very same thing that they might see any day upon 
level ground. 

Miss was obliged to come to Adolph’s assistance, 
and regularly to quarrel with the colonel, and with his 
laziness, and his love of ease before he became compliant 
and in a good humor again. 

The dean’s widow was exceedingly pleased when she 
learned that Miss was going on to Avasaxa, and of- 
fered her and the company the use of her sister's carriage - 
and herself as their traveling companion; upon which, Miss 
—— promised that at Avasaxa, and within view of the 
midnight sun, she would sing for her a melting French 
ballad. 

In the meantime the Frenchman ran about in Haparanda 
and Torneo, knocked at every door and inquired after 
Laplanders and Lapland articles. Bathe found none any- 
where, and nowhere did anybody understand him; in 
many places, however, they offered him meat and drink, 
with which kind hospitality he was delighted, 

The German princely couple pe in preparation for the 
following night’s watching. The lady’s-maid and_ the 
valet yawned together. Feverish and melancholy, Theo- 
dore strolled about, finding rest nowhere. . 

Adolph was active in making preparations for the mor- 
row’s journey ; he engaged carriages, horses, and drivers, 
together with an interpreter—because the ast ip beyond 
Haparanda speak either Finnish or Lappish—all of which — 
were things not easily to be obtained in that little north- 
ern town, by those who were not se lucky as to have 
friends or acquaintance there. 

Now, however, the dean’s widow proved herself the best 
and most active of friends, and thanks to her and Adolph, 
two carriages with their drivers, together with an inter- 

reter, were ready for the morning of the following day. 

he interpreter’s name was Granqvist, and a more ok 
ish name, or a better interpreter and guide, we would de- 
fy the whole of Norrland to produce. 

The following day was hot. The sun blazed 10 a cloud-_ 


had been with us. : 
She would then have had quite another impression of the 
Swedish northern climate than that gray and chilly one of 


which she speaks in her ,“‘ Attempted Journey to the} 


North.” 

The enchanting beauty of the meadows by the way; their 
rich masses of flowers; the encircling birch-woods, the 
beautiful white animals* which here and there grazed in 
the woody pastures; the still, clear rivers along whose 
winding margin the road ran; here and there small peas- 
wnt-farms, and churches upon promontories: of the river, 
and all this bathed in sunny light, formed a beautiful and 
iu striking scene. 


They droye as if through a gallery of striking pastorals, 


one of the features of which was the kindness with which | 


ut the peasant’s cottages and the public-houses, the travel- 
ers and their servants were received, and regaled with the 
most delicious milk, without, in any ease, being able to 
enforce payment, not even as drinking-money. 

The French tourist was overjoyed; *‘de sz bonnes gens! 
mais cest age dor!” 

He had already this year enjoyed spring five times; one 
in Sicily; the second im Paris; the third im London; the 


/ 


’ fourth in. Copenhagen; and lastly, the fifth, the warmest, 


the most beautiful, here in the neighborhoed of the arctic 
circle. 

The Jandscape, however, he found altogether too unpe- 
culiar—as to Laplanders and reindeer, he had not seen 
them at all; and for the so-much-desired fricassee of Lap- 
landers, that began to look doubtful, as he was informed, 
that at this season of the year, the Laplanders remove with 
their herds far up among the rocks, where they may find 
snow and fresher pasturage. 


Toward evening, our travelers arrived at’ Mattarenghy, | 


where is the lasting resting-place on the road. 


This is a little village of two or three peasants’ houses, | 


situated upon an extensive flat of meadow, on the banks of 
the river, with a Finnish chapel on a height above, and 
ull around, to the very bounds of the horizon, » mass of 
wooden hills, among which is the monntain of Avasaxa, 
though it does not appear to elevate itself much aboye the 
rest, 

Adolph obtained boats and rowers, and at nine o’clock 
ihe company began their voyage to the mountain. 

The rowers, tall and handsome men, but with that gloomy 
gravity of feature and demeanor which distinguish the 
people of Finland, rowed in deep silence, 


Silent sat the handsome couple from Bohemia, but en- | 


joying the beauty of the evening. 

The Frenchman sat with his gun in his hand, peeping 
on all sides for wonderful polar animals, either on two or 
four legs. 

And just opposite to him, with eyes and mouth wide 
open, sat the dean’s widow, in secret expectation of some 


extraordinary adventure, in consequence of the murderous | 


schemes of the traveler, and glincing sometimes at 


Miss ——, to ascertain what she thought and looked for. 
But even Miss —--~ was thoughtful and silent, and let her 


white hand play in the waves, while her brown eyes gazed 


with a half melancholy expression oyer the beautiful land- | 


scape. 
Adolph and Theodore stit beside each other, both occu- 
pied by the same object, but in how different a manner! 


Adolph, full of his own plans, his own uneasiness, expec- | 
‘tutions, Wishes, and desires, paid no attention to Theodore, 


or to the deep melancholy: which had taken possession of 
him, 
It would be difficult to give an account of Theodore’s 


| __ A ve-action had taken place in his tumultuous feelings. 


He felt depressed and unhappy, out of the light, as it were, 
and displeased with himself and everything. 

| ‘They rowed round and among low islands, shining with 
the most beautiful verdure; they floated upon the clear 
iriver between innumerable lovely islands; ‘‘ the islands of 
bliss!” thought Theodore, 

| But the blessed, the righteous human beings, where 
/were they? Himself? Ah, no, no! never had he felt him- 
self further from the mark than here, where his imagina- 
ition had pictured it to him. The peaceful evening and the 
} unspeakable beauty of all around him only inereased his 
' melancholy. 

After an hour’s sail, they arrived at the foot of Avasaxa, 
; Which rose up before them ashapeless mass of granite blocks 
and large pebbles, amid that region of wood. 

Adolph would gladly have shot like an arrow up the 
| mountain to sce if anybody were there already, but “the 
little Sprig” held him fast, required carrying and helping, 
‘and politeness demanded, moreover, that he should offer a 
helping hand to the ladies. 

Miss ——thanked him for her part, but declined it. 

She should dance a minuet upon the mountain with the 
i; guide, und should, she said, introduce into it a very ‘‘ re- 
imiarkable pas,” and besides this, she said such amusing 
i things, that the dean’s lady, who came pufting and blowing 
‘up after, followed on her heels, and was obliged now and 
then to stand still that she might not lose her balance out 
| of pure laughter, and thus lost the guide incessantly. 
The colonel could not help admirmg Miss ’s slender 
and fine figure, and her ability to dance a minuet on the 
top of the mountain; he ascended, puffing and groaning. 
‘and yowing,by allthe gods and goddesses never to go on 
such an expedition again. 

At a considerable height on the mountain, the ground 
was tolerably flat. 

Birches and pines grew there, and rich masses of heatl 
in open spaces among the trees and rocks. A hundred 
persons were here assembled in little groups, mostly en- 
gaged with their proyision-baskets. Many languages might 
be heard spoken, Swedish, Finnish, Russian, German, 

French. 
| 'The view from this point was immeasurable over the 
whole woody, dark district upon which the sun shone with- 
| out lighting it up. 
Bright, but without beams, stood the sun above the hori- 
| zon, gleaming with a softened light, and casting a purple 
iglow upon the forms on the mountain. 
| Before long, however, this was interrupted by a white 
cloud. 


| Great columns of smoke ascended here and there along 


‘the horizon toward Heaven. 

| They arose from new erections in the desert-fields, the 
signs of the spirit of colonization, which had advanced 
;even into the aretie circle, 

| The night was warm and calm—delightful. Small fires 
| were lighted here and there on the mountain, to drive 
jaway the gnats. 

| Everything seemed to invite to a quiet enjoyment of the 
|great festival of nature. But—who enjoyed it? Nol 
Theodore. 

His thoughts were painful and gloomy. Not Adolph. 
| He was seeking in the mountain for a figure in a black 
‘dress, and questions and doubts agitated him. 

Would she come? She had not expressly promised. 

Perhaps she would not come. Or, had anything happened 
‘by the way? 

And still, as time went on and the midnight hour ap- 
| proached, the stronger became his longing; his uneasiness, 
‘his doubt, and lastly his fear, that she would not come, 


*All native animals are white up in the north. Dark colored animals | that they now really were parted. 
which are conveyed into the fields of the north soon become lighter in 
ee | and their progeny in the third generation fis perfectly white.— 
Author, 


| And now it was twelye o'clock. Now the Frenchman 
fired his piece in the air; now arose the sun in splendor ont 


; 
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of the cloud; now the handsome princely couple kissed 
each other, and see!—now advanced from the wood on the 
Russian side of the mountain, that beautiful, grave coun- 
tenance, glowing from the light of the sun, and from the 
exertion required in ascending; precisely that dark-clothed 
figure, which alone could make darkness bright to Adolph. 

And Naima, with heightened color, and beauty like that 
of a cherub, with bare arms, and dark-brown locks floating 
on her shoulders, came, led by her mother’s hand. 

[da was come, yes, but only to say farewell to Adolph. 
{t was her firm, serious intention, for she had well consid- 
ered it. She will not, she ought not to listen to his offer, 
for his own and his mother-in-law’s sake, who—she knew it 
—would not wish her for a daughter-in-law. 

With pale earnestness, she firmly resolyed in her soul not 
to darken the life of that noble, chivalric Adolph. But 
still, she will once more see him, upon that she is deter- 
mined, impress his image upon her soul, like a sun in the 
night of life, and_preserve it there like a beautiful, pure, 
beaming image—that she will! 

But longing and disquiet’ had increased the fire in 
Adolph’s breast. The warmth, the fervent affection, the 
tearful gladness with which he received and welcomed her, 
were not calculated to permit that pale seriousness to pet- 
rify, and—she could not help it—her glance returned the 
expression of his own. 

Theodore saw it all--those glances, those existences 
which melted together in love; heard that whispering of 
lovers, over which heaven arched itself in beauty; he heard 
and he'saw it, and—he went away. 


He hastened away toa part of the mountain where no| 


human voice was'to be heard, no living being to be seen. 

[t was a wild and desolate spot. A bare crag of the 
mountain here jutted out over a deep abyss. When Theodore 
reached this point, he was met by a soft, soughing wind, 
which fanned his breast and his tai and with wonderful 
fragrance passed caressingly over his countenance. So lively 
was this agreeable impression, that Theodore involuntarily 
started, and looked around him inquiringly, as if he had 
expected some extraordinary sight. 

But he stood alone upon the bare cliff, he and a little 
tree. Jt was a pine tree, which had struck its roots into 
the cleft of the rock, and had sprung up on the edge of the 
abyss. It had defended itself against the blast, and had 
bowed before it, but the stem was, nevertheless, straight 
and strong, and its head which extended over the abyss was 
aow in full bloom. Theodore perceived, as he advanced 
toward the tree, that the fragrance of which he had been 
aware came from its flowers. 

fle threw his arm around the tree, and supported him- 
aelf by it. It had spoken to him. He now spoke to the 
tree. 

** And thou dost blossom and diffuse thy glorious per- 
fume in the night, upon the naked rock, on the brink of 
the abyss, thou little tree! Thou refreshest, thou sustainest 
the solitary wanderer. And he—shall he be less than thou? 
Shall he not, like thee, be able to become strong, to grow, 
to blossom, to give refreshment, although he stands as thou 
dost, upon the naked cliff of the mountain, above the abyss, 
solitary in the night, in the storm?” 

** Solitary?” and his eye met the sun, which row in the 
our of midnight stood above the earth in its mildest spen- 
dor, quiet and pure, like a watchful eye beaming with 
love. 

He looked upon the earth. Enveloped in its shadows, it 
lay beneath his feet sleeping, with its dark woods, its still 
waters, its silent habitations; all silent, silent!—Soft, white 
mist hung like crape over the valley, and low sighs arose 
here and there. ‘They brought to ‘Theodore, as if out of 
the earth’s inmost heart, those words of the lofty song:— 

“fT sleep, but still my heart wakes ever!” 

And he looked again up to the sun, the glowing, wake- 
ful heart, so faithful and warm, whether it be night or 
whether it be day, always above, always there watching 
over the beloved. 
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And the sun spoke to him; shone deep into his heart, 
and said: 

‘There is a greater than I, and he watches over thee!” 

Theodore fbied down into his own breast, into the most 
hidden depths of his own being, and behold!—it was light 
even there. 

He found there no longer the former darkness, and be- 
wilderment, ‘“‘the people of the shades” had departed. 
And out of this innermost depth he heard a yoice—it was 
not his own, although it spoke in his soul, and seemed to 
ery: 

Mey am with thee—I watch!” 

“ Eternal heart, eternal goodness! accept my heart, my 
life?” whispered Theodore, and extended his arms toward 
the wakeful midnight eye. And he embraced the little 
tree—because he must embrace something, and su orting 
himself against it, he leaned over the abyss, smiling, Moonie 
ing in the light. 

The light shone in himclearer and clearer. Not merely 
his own being; his life, his sacrifice beeame clear to him, the 
line of proceeding which was best for him, his own im- 
mediate future became certain to him—« verything became 
clear. 

[It was a marriage hour. Overcome by its living joy, 
Theodore threw himself upon the ground, pressing his fore- 
head and his breast to the soft moss. There fell no dew that 
night upon the mountain, yet was the moss on which Theo- 
dore’s head rested moist with silvery drops. 

Thus lay he still in a blissful dream. The sun now be- 
gan to ascend. Like a loving mistress, or a mother who 
will wake her sleeping darling with kisses, yet fears that he 
might wake too suddenly! so did the sun’s beam touch the 
earth, first tremblingly, hoveringly, fleetingly; then loving- 
ly, warmly, and at last ardently, passionately, - 

When Theodore arose, he was bathed with light, as if a 
full stream encompassed him. ; 

The woods and the night were filled with light. There 
was & murmuring and a humming of the freshness of life, 
and the song of birds ascended from the earth. 

Theodore stood there as if new-born, even he, and let 
himself be kissed by the warm beams. He felt hins wedded 
to the light. Pde 

Dear reader! didst thou expect a love-adventure in the 
light of the midnight sun; the union of lovers and kisses? 

Yes. But didst thou count it for nothing when the 
human being feels himself embraced by the love of God, 
and gives his heart to him? 

Of a truth! More beautiful love-adventures cannot oc- 
cur on earth. And he who experiences them knows it. 

But if thou wouldst see an thing ot the other sort, the 
image and the reflection of the first, then looked round. 
Neither is that wanting to us. 

Nothing can fail—nothing can fall short in the midsum- 
mer festival of the far north, where ‘‘ the God of light him- 
self conduets the nightly solemnity,” and infuses into life 
its dithyrambic hymn, when everything blooms in the light, 
human beings and moss, heaven and earth. 

Adolph and Ida likewise. She had come hither pale and 
grave of soul; turned away from the light. 

But, while he spoke and said how he would love her; how 
he would support her in her dark hours, wait, watch in the 
night until her soul should again become light, her heart 
become warmed by his fidelity, by his love; how he felt 
certain that he could make her happy, and that he should — 
become happy through her—then, yes, then irresistibly 
melted the snow around her heart; her earlier, youthful 
life returned; she believed, she hoped, she loved again. 

Her tears fell in silent happiness, but she did not speak, 
and resisted her own emotions. And now the lovers were 
interrupted in an unexpected manner. / 

“The little Sprig,”—we are compelled to say it—who, 
without any regard for the midnight sun, without a thought 
for the extraordinary eyent of the night, had bounded 
about the mountain with the Frenchman’s do , became, 
when he saw the beautiful little girl, rosy-cheeked, bare- 
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armed, dark-eyed, shining in the light of the midnight sun} The dean’s widow, warm and red, had seated herself 
like a little living fire, our little Sprig became as it were} just opposite Miss ——, with eyes riveted upon her, waiting 
kindled thereby, and quite smitten ina remarkable man-|to see if she would say anything amusing, or would be 
ner, Thus smitten, he stole very softly toward the little|sufficiently rested to sing that French ballad. 
girl, who, during Ida’s conversation with Adolph, was left} With respect to the midnight sun they had all three 
standing alone, and gazed upon her with a countenance of| passed this judgment; that it was not anything at all re- 
delight and adoration. . markable; that it was like a great cheese, or a pewter plate, 
_ But Naima looked upon him with dark glances, that gave] or something of that kind. 
very little encouragement, and the rosy-red lips seemed to! The Frenchman was something of the same opinion, and 
swell with pride, The little Sprig drew himself together—| thought that nothing here was at all remarkable. 
he never had been so submissive before—seated himself up-} He had expected to see nature turned topsy-turvy, the 
on his heels, and then caressingly embracing her knees, he| most wonderful human beings and animals; he had not seen 
raised himself up, and gazed beseechingly and delightedly |a single thing out of the common way. 
upon her. Fortunately, he had promised to purchase Finland ankle- 

But the little oriental stood immovable and looked al-| boots, and rein-deer horns, and skins, and he had shot in 
together gloomily upon him. Again the little Sprig bowed | the reeds a few beautiful, unknown birds; that was some 
himself, but this time less submissively—the little Sprig | consolation. 
had, in fact, never been so bewitching!—and embraced| The Bohemian couple entertained themselves with wine; 
again the little maiden, but still very gently, caressingly, | and the dean’s widow produced a box of sweetmeates, from 
and with a sentiment of adoration. But still she stood|Haparanda, and treated the whole company with them: 
quite immovable and gloomy as before. It had continued | they were greatly praised, even by the silent German valet 
too long for the little Sprig, andit weighed too heavy on|and lady’s maid. 'The other groups upon the mountain 
his heart. opened also their provision baskets, and ate and drank in 

Tn the third act of the piece, without bending himself at| honor of the midnight sun. Little lads ran about from one 
all, he took the little girl in a strong embrace, and that a|party to another, offering water out of wooden vessels, and 
very forcible one. My private opinion is, that the little| offering themselves to cut the names of the travelers upon 
Sprig will become a very dangerous fellow one of these] the mountain. 
days. But now, all at once little Naima set up a tragical} The sun had now ascended up the sky, and the heat be- 
sound, and began to cry aloud, at which the little Sprig}gan to be great. At-two o’clock in the morning, the gen- 
became both greatly disturbed and terrified. It was this|eral descent of the mountain commenced. This, for the 
wailing cry which suddenly put an end to the private con-| young peasant men, was a race over stock and stone. Miss 

‘yersation of the parents, and sént them again to the chil-|——-, however, danced a minuet down the mountain with 
dren, who in a few seconds, forgot, as it were, the past. |Granqvist as she had done in going up, and introduced, in 
Upon her mother’s arm, little Naima was soon consoled | so doing a remarkable ‘‘ pas,” and said, moreover,some very 
and comfortable again; and the little Sprig, in those of his|amusing things. But the colonel was desperate; and the 
father, regained his self-possession; but still kept his glance | dean’s widow almost melted away by heat and exertion, 
uninterruptedly fixed, as if enchanted, upon the little} In the meantime, when they were again seated quietly in 
crimson flame, whose eyes shone with two-fold beauty|the boat, on the river, which was clear as grass, and when 
through the large tears which hung upon their lashes. | Miss , now in the gently sinking morning mist, began 
And when the parents drew near to each other beneath| to sing her melting French ballad, with the most winning 
the shelter of the pine-woods, with the children in|moriendos, both the dean’s widow and the colonel went into 
their arms, it was beautiful to see how Naima’s}such paroxysms of laughter that he actually was afraid he 
red hps met half-way the rosy mouth of the little Sprig, |should be ill in consequence, and laid his hands on his 
in a kiss of peace and reconciliation. ** plexus.” 

But, almost at the same moment, the parents did the} He very soon, however, discovered that he was consider- 
same. It was an affectionate, involuntary impulse. AJ ably benefited by the excitement, and he, therefore, became 
parting kiss, Ida thought. But Adolph said: unusually cheerful. 

“Tt was your assent to my prayer. I have kissed you as} The foreigners, who sat with them in the boat, could 
my wife; and the light is our witness.” not tell at first, what to think of the whole scene, and the 

Ida, deeply excited, could only stammer forth: Frenchman, at the beginning, looked actually ‘“‘ hebete.” 

“Your mother! your mother!” But, before long, the whole thing became clearer to him, 

** Let me conduct you to her, and beseech her blessing. | and he then was quite delighted at the discovery, of what 
Return with me, with us, to Bragesholm.” ~ |was to him entirely a new talent, and the most remarkable 

“Oh! she cannot wish it—she will not receive me as a|thing which he had met with in the arctic circle. 
daughter!” said Ida. ‘‘And myaffection for her, and my} It required much more time before the Bohemian couplé 
pride, forbid me to act.contrary to her wishes-——” understood the business; and whether the valet and the 

** She desires my happiness,” interrupted Adolph; ‘‘and}lady’s maid have come to any satisfactory knowledge re- 
you are my wife before Heaven. And no one has a right} garding it to this day I know not. 
after this to separate us!” Adolph had engaged a boat solely for himself, Ida, the 

Ida was silent fora moment, and then she said: children, and Theodore; there he now sat, by the side of 

“Well, let it be. I will return with you, and see|his beloved, and the two children lay asleep on a bed of 
whether she will receive me, whether she will love me as| leaves before them. ; 
ajdaughter. Yes, I will return with you.” Both sat silent, but with hearts affluent in happiness. 

“Call me Adolph, and say thow.” The merely being near to a person with whom we feel in 
™ “ Adolph!—thou!” Ida said this last word with a deep|sympathy, is sufficient. to give the soul a full .measure of 
blush, as she bent herself over the little Sprig, and clasped | happiness. 
him in her arms. : There was a completeness in thus silently being together, 

Adolph was not jealous. which mere words would have lessened, or destroyed. 

He took little Naima in his arms, and she looked at him|’ Theodore sat solitary in the forepart of the boat; he had 
at first rather suspiciously, but afterward as if she foresaw purposely so seated himself, that he might perfectly see 

_ what paternal tenderness he would feel for her. their faces, because he enjoyed a sort of triumph in the 
We must now again look after our other travelers. feeling that their happiness no longer disturbed his; that 
The colonel had seated himself wpon a little ascent by|he had not lost his friend, that Ida was not that dangerous 

the side of Miss—*—, and smoked his cigar to keep away | being to him, which his feverish fancy had believed for one 
the gnats—from the ladies of course. moment. ; 
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He looked up above their heads to the sun, which with 
tempered beams now pierced through the morning mist, 
that enveloped and concealed every other object. But the 
epirit of God moved over the deep waters, and said—‘* Let 
there be light!” 

Even now it seemed so to him, and the first words of 
creation sounded in his soul. He felt himself no longer 
alone, and he looked up to the sun as to an intimate, as to 
a friend. It had consoled him; it had lighted him im the 
night. 

‘The mists sank—sank—the sun ascended and blazed 
forth. Here and there only the small light-green islands 
gleamed through their white veils; and here among the 
islands of the blessed now glided only happy spirits. 

When our travelers reached Mattarenghy, the mists had 
disappeared, and the meadow shone like = ae gauze. Upon 
this meadow, beneath the most beautiful heaven, fanned by 
odoriferous winds, our travelers spent the entire midsummer 
day in wandering about, in reposing upon the flowery grass, 
where shone the arctic raspberry-blossom and the snowy cor- 
nels—beneath the shade of the birch-woods, and upon the 
margin of the bright, calm river. 

They wished to await the cooler air of the evening before 
they continued their return. 

‘The foreigners, however, had already advanced the samo 
day to Haparanda, where they were not able to find any 
regular house of entertainment, and feared that they should 
get nothing to eat; and, before long, this very same danger 
was to,be apprehended for our Swedish friends. 

Old Brigitta, who lived at the little peasant farm, which 
this time served as a resting-placefor the travelers, was 
not at home, but had been fetched away to a distance of 
nearly fifty miles, to set a child’s leg which was broken; 
the good widow being greatly celebrated for such like surg- 
ical skill through the whole district. And on the whole 
premises no creature was now to be found, nor was there 
any sign of store of provisions either to eat or to drink. 

‘Sancta Brigitta!” sighed the colonel, ‘‘are we to be 
starved to death here among all these savage Finns, and 
amid all this poetry?” And he laid his hands wpon his 
“plexus,” which seemed to be in commotion. 

“Our fate is dark,” sang Miss ; mimicking the 
tragical tone of the colonel. ‘‘ But, as to our being starved 
to death, that I do not believe; at least, not to-day,” con- 
tinued she, consolatorily. ‘I think of taking upon my- 
self the character of cook; and I believe that I shall come 
off with as much credit, if not more, than that blessed per- 
sonage, Sancta Brigitta.” ' 

** Nay, only look at that!’ said the colonel; and gazed 
at her with delight. : 

“‘And I humbly will take upon me to become Miss 
*s kitchen maid,” said the dean’s widow, and courtesied 
and smiled; ‘‘because I fancy that at least I can do for 
that.” 

_“* ¥es, we shall see,” said Miss ——, with a thoughtful 
air. 
to seek for something to furnish a dinner. But this was a 
more difficult undertaking than they had imagitied, be- 
cause the peasants in those regions live at this season en- 
tirely upon milk and bread, and have no other provision, 
and very rarely light a fire on their hearths. As far as 
lovers and philosophers were concerned it was their duty 
to enjoy themselves with the food of the pastoral ages, or 
if it came to the very worst, to do without any. But for a 
brave colonel, with a squeamish stomach, and a mattér-of- 
faét dean’s widow, and such like dinner-loving people, the 
small gentry, the little Sprig and Naima reckoned among 
them!—aid must be solicited from the house of the sexton 
and the clergyman, and accordingly there was an abun- 
dance. 

When thé colonel returned from the. little Finnish 
church, where he had been to divine service with Adolph 
and Ida, he found Miss —— standing on the hearth with 
a short white apron on, boiling and roasting, and every 
now and then issuing commands to the dean’s widow 


And with that the two went round about the cottage| sidering their circumstances. 


about the doing impossible things, which made the latter 
almost kill herself with laughing, while she waddled about 
and scolded, as she supposed she should do, in her capaci- 
ty of kitchen-maid. 

The colonel seated himself at the door of the passage 
which led to the room where Miss —— held her sway, 
in part to enjoy the delicate odor of roast salmon and oth 
er roasts, and in part to hear the cheerful voices within, 
during which he smoked his cigar. 

Adolph had made him acquainted with his love affair 
with Ida, and besought of him to return with him to 
Bragesholm, whereby our honorable colonel felt himeelf 
quite excited. 

He loyed romances, both in life and in books; he was 
glad that the young people liked one another, and he was 
pleased to be taken into their confidence. And he had now 
especially agreeable and cheerful thoughts, while his nose 
was regaled by odors from the kitchen, his ears by pleasant 
sounds therefrom, and his eyes followed Adolph and Ida, 
who, beautiful and happy in each other’s presence, wan- 
dered in the shade of the birches, while the Sprig per- 
formed summerset after summerset for his little rosy flame 
of the mountain, all on purpose to persuade her to tumble 
about with him among the flowers in the grass. 

But the unusual smell which issued from old Brigitta’s 


kitchen, and the smoke which rushed curling out of her . 


chimney, allured other guests’ besides the colonel. There 
came thither the poor, the maimed and the old; for the 
poor and the maimed are tobe met with even at Matta- 
renghy, although not in the same proportion as in Paris, 
London, or Stockholm, by no means. 

They came in the meantime, and ore with curiosity 
and longing into the kitchen. A half-famished dog came 
also, and a cat, which had certainly had kittens lately, and 
some cackling hens. And Miss —— gave to them all a 
portion of food accompanied by a few words, which were 
intended to represent Finnish, at which the dean’s widow 
was convulsed with laughter. ‘To the famished dog she 
gave a savory bone, to the cat a plate of sweet milk, and by 
the joyful cackle of the hens, anybody might hear that they 
had not been without their entertainment. 

But now came a tattered, still young, but sallow-looking 
woman, of whom the dean’s widow said: 

“‘Nay, don’t give anything to her. Granqvist has just 
told me that she is a woman of bad character, and though 
unmarried, has two children.” 

‘Then she shall have twice as much as the others,” 
said Miss , ‘that she may divide it between herself 
and the children.” 


‘* But is that right?” said the orthodox dean’s widow; ‘‘is , 


it not like laying a cushion under sin?” 

** My dear lady,” said Miss —— mildly, but seriously, 
‘donot let us be severe upon those poor creatures who 
have suffered enough from the shame, and from the 
severity of society because of an error, often small, con- 


occasioned by it, are often very bitter.” 

‘And she said to the woman: 

“* Mother do you understand Swedish?” 

“Yes,” answered the woman. 

‘* Do you see, mother, give this to your children. 
come a good mother, and our Lord will bless you!” 

This trait of kindness touched the heart of the colonel. 
He took the cigar out of his mouth. And he took—a res- 
olution. 

The dinner was spread upon the glorious, flowery turf of 
the meadow, beneath a large three-branched birch tree. 
And we question whether a dinner ever tasted so delicious 
before, or was so heartily praised by the guests. 

It was, nevertheless, very simple, as regarded its materi- 
als. Roast salmon, boiled salmon, dried salmon, salmon 
prepared in every possible way was the staple article. And 
there was also an excellent dish of sour milk, and there 
were regular pancakes made and fried by Miss ——’s own 
hands. The paucity of plates, knives and forks, spoons 
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The want and the misery 


~ 


her at length, resting.from her labors upon a mole-hill by | 


28 


and glass, gave occasion for the most delightful com-| 
munism. | 

Adolph and. Ida drank out of the same glass. Miss —— 
and the dean’s widow managed ee good or for eyil to eat 
their dinners, the one with a knife, the other with a fork. 
The colonel ate from the same plate with Theodore, and 
was merely solicitous that his side of the plate should never 
be empty. 

The little Sprig and Naima were very nearly having a 
little skirmish with their spoons over their one bowl of 
curds, but the parents pacified the strife, and the dinner 
passed or. for them in almost paradisia¢al harmony. { 

It was evening; the sun had allayed his fiercest beams, / 
and the Finnish people stood or sat outside their huts, 
smoking with little six-inch-long meerschaum pipes, and 
enjoying the coolness. The colonel, who for the last few 
minutes had been going about seeking Miss ——, found 


the river’s side, and alone, without the dean’s widow. The, 
colone} seated himself upon another mole-hill near her, and | 
said: 

“You haye to-day showed kindness toward man and) 


beast. I shall now see whether you willalso show kindness | 
to me.” 
Miss —— looked at the speaker rather surprised, because | 


there was asomething solemn in his tone, and agitated in, 
his appearance, which was not common. He continued: | 
TI have always thought that you were a witty and| 
amusing person; but never until to-day have understood 
how good you are. Yes,” continued the colonel, with the 
paleness of gentle emotion on his handsome and honest 
countenance, ‘* yes—-there is not indeed much to offer—an 
old man, and sometimes ailing; but, nevertheless, if an 
honest heart, an honest desire to make you happy, are of 
any value to you, and if you will make a man—precisely 
the one whom you see here before you, immeasurably hap- 
y, then—take me! Take, together with my hand, my 
eart, everything that I possess and have.” 


And he extended his hand to Miss ——, with an expres- 
sion full of heartfelt kindness. 
Miss -—— sat and heard, and gazed at the colonel with 


increasing amazement, and could not believe her ears and 
her eyes. At length she burst into a hearty fit of 
laughter. 

* But tell me, my dearj colonel,” exclaimed she, ‘* are 
you quite ont of your senses? You have assuredly had a 
coup de soleil!” 

** Now, only see!” said the colonel; “ you are laughing ai 
me. That is just what I might have expected, But never 
mind. Jo may laugh at me if you will, only believe me, 
and—have me. Out of my senses! Never in all my days 
was I more rational than I am at this very moment.” 

“Do you regard me, then, as being insane?” 

“Yes, but only because you think me so—think that I 


have had a coup de solei!f Shall I take my oath that 1; what has happened is real. 
know what I say, and what I wish?" } 


“But have you then no eyes?” exclaimed Miss ——; 
**do you not see that [ am old, an old person above fifty?” | 
‘* How old am I, then?” said the colonel; ‘‘ not far from 
sixty. And yet I can venture to woo, and make a Jaugh- 
‘ing-stock of myself before laughter-loving people, and per- 
haps get a refusal into the bargain. But all that haye I 
done with full knowledge, and entirely on purpose because 
J now know—how really good you are, and because | feel 
that though [ am old and infirm, yet that my heart is nev- 
ertheless young, and that I can love both fervently and 
faithfully. And, though you are old too, yet that is all 
the better, because then we shall grow old together at the 
same time and we preserve our hearts young. And after 
all, there is a pretty little bit of life still before us at our 
age; perhaps ten years, perhaps twenty, perhaps more. 
‘My father’s mother had completed her hundreth year be-| 
fore she died, and she was an active old women to the last. 
And its makes a great difference whether a man goes on 
his way by himself, and sees how the shadows gather around 
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him, and how he becomes more and more lonely; or whether 
two go together, partaking of each other’s pleasure, or 
pain; being together early and late, at breakfast in the 
morning, by the fireside m the evening, shortening for 
each other the long winter evenings, the long time of 
shadows; reading with and to one another, laughing with 
and at one another; that’s very good when people like each 
other, and above everything, go on liking one another. 
Look! now it is evening and the sun is going down; but it 
is still warm and bright, and, though it descends if does 
not set. Can it not be the same with the love of the old, 
with the friendship between a faithful married couple in 
the evening of life? And, the deuce take me, if I do not 
love you so much that [ once more shall make myself a 
laughing-stock to you. Yes, laugh at me as much as you 
like, but take my hand as you have taken my heart! Look 
there!” 

“You know very well, colonel,” said Miss ——, as a 
couple of bright tears fell from the beautiful brown eyes, 
‘*“you know very well, that you are the most persuasive per- 
son that I know!” 

“*Am I?” exclaimed the colonel. ‘‘ Nay, only look! I 
did not know that. Then I must be over-persuasive also, 
und you must give me your hand. Else I shall fancy that 
you are afraid of my plexus, or that you look upon me as 
having had altogether a coup de soleil!” 

“Tt isa great piece of folly!’ said Miss ——. ‘* But 
—you have actually over-persuaded me, and inspired me 
with the belief that we may become a happy couple. And 
in that case—the world may laugh at me as it pleases. Let 
it be!” 

“You are divine!” exclaimed the colonel, delighted. 
“Oh, yes! let them laugh who will, and let us be happy 
and laugh at them again. Let us Jive at Svanevik, and 
there we will plant that herb which is called old-loye, and 
which blossoms late in the autumn, and keeps green even 
amid the snow. There you shall help me to live well, and 
to make both animals and human beings happy. snd, 
when you wind your tangled skeins during the long winter 
evenings, I will read to you, and the skein of life shall run 
for uslike » play;.and if at any time theré comes a knot in 
the thread, why, then, we will take snuff together!” 

Miss —— laughed, half affected to tears, and half 
amused and quite edified by the colonel’s talent for talking, 
but neyertheless with an uneasy glance for herself. 

“What will Mrs, Nordenhjelm say?” said she. 

“That you have done very properly and wisely,” said the 
colonel, ‘if she is indeed the good and sensible lady that 
you have said. And, as concerns the dean’s lady, she ia 
Just now coming toward us, and we can try-——” 

**Not a word, nota word to her, nor to any human being 
about what has taken place between us, before I have 
spoken to Mrs. Nordenhjelm about it, or else ove shall in- 
stantly become enemies. 1 hardly know myself whether 
‘Iam quite bewildered!” 

“Do you know, my good lady,” said the colonel, half 
aloud to the dean’s widow as she came up to them, and 
with a-mysterious and important air, “do you know that 
Miss —— is not well? She feels herself quite bewildered, 
and there is a danger that she has received u coup de solesl. 
It is, therefore, better that she shouldbe left to herself, or 
else to me who understand such things, and will watch by 
her. _ Otherwise something serious may happen.” 

The dean’s widow looked so amazed and mysterious, that 
Miss—— could not help laughing. But when in the cours: 
of the evening Miss —— became more grave, and walked 
thoughtfully and silently by the colonel’s side, the dean’s 
lady became actually uneasy, more especially as the 
colonel, every time she approached them, shook his head 
so terrifically and so mysteriously that she did not venture 
to come nearer, but looked somewhat forlogn, and as if 
she might sing with Orpheus: 

“What shall I do without my spouse?” 

In the meantime, the colonel had time fully to open his 

heart and his plans for the future to Miss ——, a thus 


; 
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felt all the more evidently that he was right, that the sun] Mrs. Cecilia wandered about everywhere, ordering and ar- 
of life even in its descent might be warm, and make its | ranging everything with the calm, decisive eye of the mis- 


evening that of midsummer. 

While they thus walked and talked together, and while 
Adolph and Ida drank light from each other’s glances, and 
the Sprig and Naima sat quietly in the grass, and tried to 
make little garlands, the organ in the church at Mattaren- 


ghy pealed forth its magnificent voice as it had not done| felt happy in having money now to 


for many years. 
Many years ago, 2 Mal kho 
great musician—obtained the situation of organist in this 
remote corner of the world. Many peculiar and wonderful 
things are related of him and his misanthropic temper; 


it is said, a man from Stockholm—a} tion to be hospitable and liberal. 


tress of a family; a very rare qualification, and one which 
cannot be had for the wishing. It might be seen that Mrs. 
Cecilia was making preparation for a great entertainment, 
and that her appearance was more cheerful, and that her 
jokes were more lively than usual. It might be seen, at least 
na saw, that pleasant thoughts occupied her soul, that she 
spend, in seeing her 
means increase, and in being able to follow her own inclina- 
Besides this, she also had 
a liking for properties, and what real mistress of a house 
has it not? and it gratified her to sce her house so well pro- 
vided and so rich in every kind of good furniture. 

But cheerful thoughts are guests,’ often passing guests, 


but so gloriously could he play upon the organ that all the} who seldom remain long in the same house. 


evil was forgotten, and people becaine enraptured, And 


Mrs. Cecilia stood upon the balcony looking out on the 


sometimes, when the spirit came upon him, he played|road where she saw two carriages driving along. Every- 
alone, in the church, often late into the night, so that the thing was in order in 2 wih to receive the ne 
hearts of those who heard him at a distance were wonder- | 8¥¢Sts from the north and from the south, from the east an 


fully affected, and they could not avoid weeping. — 
organist had now been dead for many years, and since that 
time it had been as ifit were dead in the church of Mattar- 
enghy. This evening, however, the organ was he: 


The old| 70m the west. And Mrs. Cecilia’s heart beat stronger and 


more cheerfully than it had done for many a year at the 
thoughts of the approaching meeting which would make a 
joyful termination to all the anxieties of business, and to- 


wd to] the hitherto unhappy position of the family, and because of 


play as in former days, only that the tones were more| Adolph and Charlotte, who would, as she hoped and believed, 


cheerful and more agreeable. 
neighborhood, who heard the pealing of the 
with wonder, and many said that it must be the old spirit 
which haunted thechurch and played the organ; but now 
his restless spirit certainly enjoyed peace, for that might be 
heard in the music. 

And so it was. 
had experienced peace. 
xong to the eternal sun. 

The journey in that pleasant, cool, fragrant night was 
beautiful. Ida wished she could always keep journeying 
on thus, thus by Adolph’s side through the odorous woods. 
She feared the arrival at Bragesholm. They all of them 
had a secret dread of it, Adolph, Miss --, and the 
colonel. Mrs. Cecilia’s bright and gentle figure appeared 
almost fearful to everybody. 

What would she thnk? What would she say? was every- 
body’s secret thought. And all had an uneasy presenti- 
ment that she would not approye, that she would not be 
pleased. 

Theodore thought about her, even he thought of her and 
ina with a mixed feeling of uneasiness and longing. The| 
dean’s widow slone sat calm in her innocence, thinking | 
of nothing and dozing. But if she had known how things! 
stood, and what feelings and thoughts occupied her silent | 
companions, she would have been more amazed than ever, | 
and would haye sighed with reason : 

** To be sure! what adventures, what adventures pesnle 
meet with when they travel! Yes, they are remarkable, 
very remarkable—” 


The spirit; which produced that’ melody 
Theodore composed that night- 


' 


CHAPTER ITI. 


{ 


Tuareg was at Bragesholin during this time, an unusual | 


state of agitation. There was a putting of things in order, 
and a baking and a brewing, a scouring, and adorning, a} 
dusting of guest-chambers, hanging of curtains, asmovement | 
among the stores in garrets and cellars, an opening of locked- | 
up presses; in a word, there was a mighty bustle, but all in a! 
calm and harmonious manner. “But tm the court, however, | 
there was a most unmerciful beating and banging of many | 
feather-beds and pillows laid upon tables and tressels, and | 
during all this, Lisa went about with a stick in her hand 


’ 


straight and formal as a daffodil, with an air of importance | 
and more good-tempered than common; because she had in| the 


a high ay: C r Prope 
rejoiced to see the house rich in possessions, in particu 
good bedding. ; 
cient possessions for a pretty little house. And, although it 
was her belief and declaration that she had not, and never 
had any ‘‘turn for love,” and that we are certainly not as- 
tonished at, yet she had almost always lovers—as we imag- 
ine, for her properties. 


degree what we may call a liking for nee 


, and| wished for some further information on these 
ar, of | afforded asplendid o 
iven she herself had collected together suff- | 


The people cf the whole| become united forever and afford her support and tranquil- 
organ, listened lity in her old age, as well as for Ina’s future life. Mrs. 
oD 


| Cecilia saw herself in spirit surrounded by her children at 
| Brageshohn—Adolph and Charlotte sad titee the estate. 
‘and giving to the others each one his share, and she herself’ 
,anong them, cared for by them and still caring for them, 
happy in their happiness, and rich in the honor of their 
| worth and reputation. She saw little plants springing up 
around her knees, like young shoots around the parent tree: 
she saw all this dreaming far, far into the future, and she 
| smiled. 

| The traveling carriages came nearer and nearer, and now 
| drove into the court, and now up to the door, The first 
| carriage contained the travelers of the sun. When Mrs. 
Cecilia saw Ida return, and Adolph assist her out of the car- 
|Tiage and lead her into the house, she felt a pang at her 
| heart, and an anxious presentiment of that which had hap- 
pened took possession of her. She was pale, and could not 
altogether conceal her uneasy impression as she welcomed 
| them back; neither were they as self-possessed and as open- 
{hearted as usual. They had all of them a secret in their 
|hearts. But there was no time for explanation or the clear- 
‘ing up of ae for directly upon the heels of their arri- 
|val came that from the south of Sweden, the eldest son 
| Fridolph, the man in office, ‘‘that gentle brother,” and his. 
wife Amelia, and with them two of ther children, and Char- 
lotte, Mrs. Cecilia’s other daughter. And with them came 


} 


an unexpected guest, whom Mrs. Cecilia received with a lit- 


tle surprise, but very great kindness. This was Captain 
Reinhold Rapp, who merely once before had been ona short 
visit to Bragesholm, and who was now particularly intro- 
duced by Fridolph. He was a. short, broad-built man, of a 
strong make, with a round, fresh, sun-burned countenance, 
lively brown eyes, and good teeth, and with beautifully 
formed hands, although very brown; in short, he was an 
excellent fellow, with a look of remarkable good humor. 

And just as all the guests had arrived, dinner was ready. 
and everybody sat down to table. 

Long life to Captain Reinhold i Thanks be to him, 
nobody remarked the constrained and uneasy state of-miui 
in which a part of the company found themselves, nor o!\- 
served the silence of several of the guests, because Captain 
tapp talked almost incessantly in a loud voice, and so well 
that everybody heard him with pleasure. He had lately 
witnessed some scenes Of violence in his district, when a party 
of rude peasants had tallen upon an assembly of the so-called 
“‘yeaders,” during their divine service. He had been present 
on the occasion, taken part with the persecuted, and defend- 
ed them from extreme violence, and  pramtagp ge supported 

authority of his majesty and the’law. As Mrs. Cecilia 
) } subjects, it 
pportunity for Captain Rapp to display 
live and narrative powers. And, though during 
this, Captain Reinhold Rapp came forward very frequently, 
either as an actor or as a speaker, and though: he was. 
often heard to repeat, ‘‘ Thus said I,” and ‘‘says I,” yet it 
was nothing more than was natural and necessary. And if 
in the beginning they were somewhat startled by it, in the 


| his descriptive 


_ should be vexed—lest mamma should not like it. 
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end they found themselves listening with pleasure, and irre- 
sistibly amused and interested in the course of the relation, 
and, as is said, carried along with the story. For everyone 
felt, and heard, and perceived, that Captain Reinhold Rapp, 
in all that he said and did, was rapid, sensible, and clever, ; 
that was very evident; and nobody, for one moment, could 
imagine that Captain Reinhold Rapp had not done, and. said, 
and carried out, all that he said he had; for they heard and 
saw that everything which he related was the pure truth, 
and that Reinhold Rapp was a sagacious and fine fellow, 
and that it was impossible but that he must carry his hear- 
ers along with him; that they must feel and think, and be | 
indignant, and laugh with him. 

Perhaps Charlotte was rather weather-beaten by her jour- 
ney, but certain it is, that at dinner her usually beautiful 
complexion rather too much resembled the color of the 

eony. Certain also. it is, that she was much occupied by | 

‘aptain Rapp’s narratives; and again and again she hastily 
turned her eyes from Captain Rapp to her mother, with an 
anxious glance; and when she saw Mrs. Cecilia’s eyes, for 
the most part, fixed upon the lively narrator, she appeared 
to breathe more freely. ; 

Charlotte was really a lovely and agreeable girl, who, spite 
of her seven-and-twenty years, looked remarkably young. 
She looked fresh and strong, and had that beautiful skin, 
those bright blue eyés, those white teeth, and that round 
face, which so agreeably characterize the youthful daughters 
of Norrland. She seemed, as Ina said, to be really a splen- | 
did girl, exactly calculated for a wife and the mistress of a} 
family. 

But that she was not at this moment in her usually gay | 
and cheerful state of mind, could not escape anyone who | 
was not principally occupied by himself. 

Fridolpb, the man in office, the gentle brother, was a| 
handsome man, of a fine, striking exterior, in which was an | 
expression of more than ordinary kindness and gentleness; 
and sister-in-law Amelia appeared to be a very proper and 
well-bred lady, who could carry on conversation excellently, 
The children were—model children, a girl and a boy, well 
trained, and who rather looked down upon the little Sprig 
and Naima, who were altogether too rustic. 

‘Immediately after dinner, the other guests arrived. Mrs. 
Cecilia had not a moment's peace, and it was impossible for 
anyone to have a private interview with her. 

lotte sought out Miss , who had withdrawn to 
her own chamber; and, on entering, she exclaimed: 

“Nay, now I must talk to somebody, and open my heart, 
or else—there'll be an end of me! It is not possible to speak 
a word with mamma, nor with Ina either. That artist, Mr. 
Theodore, seems to think that he alone has aright to occupy 
her ear. And now aunt must listen to me, an counsel me, 
and help me, if possible. ; 

“Speak, speak, dear child,” said Miss ——-: ‘‘I have seen 
that you have the whole weight of Oreskutan on your heart, 
and cannot breathe freely. Down with it; unburden your- 
self; I am here to help you.” 

Ah, don’t laugh at me, aunt, because it is not a laughing 
matter.” 

“Heaven forbid, dear child! only speak out. What is 
amiss? What is it?” ‘ 

“Oh, yes! It is—that I—that 'am betrothed to Captain 
Rapp; that is to say, I have given him my consent, provided 
that mamma will give hers. And now he is here to ask me 
from mamma; and I-am so horribly frightened lest mamma 
Because 
mamma in reality knows nothing of Captain Rapp, and has 
no idea about what he and I have in our minds, but has 

ite other intentions for me, that I know, and I had myself 


' quite different intentions six months ago. 


“You see, aunt.. After Virginia’s death, Adolph could not 
be happy anywhere but with us—with mamma, Ina, and 
me. d, when he was very much distressed, mamma used 
to go to him with the little Sprig in her arms, and show him 
how lovely and how lively the child was; and when Adolph 
could not sleep at night, mamma would go up to him and 
weep with him, and talk to him, and console ie, and then 
he liked to hear me play and sing old songs; and thus by 
degrees he became more and more cheerful and attached 
himself more and more to us. And then—I became very 


much attached to him, that I do not deny. In that way, 
_twelve months went on, and I knew that then the thought 
arose in mamma’s mind that Adolph and I should marry, 
and it was what she herself wished. I know also that she 
thought of some time giving up Bragesholm to the manage- 


ment of Adolph, and that she wished to remain there with 
him—with us. How I came to know all this I cannot easily 
say; I donot rightly know myself, because mamma never 
mentioned to me a word about Adolph and myself. Butt 
know of a certainty that such were her thoughts, and I my- 
self thought so, and I fancy that Adolph himself had the 
same thoughts. Thus things stood, when it was necessary 
that Adolph must leave us to travel abroad, partly for the 
sake of his health, and partly on account of that partner- 
ship in the great iron-foundry in which he has an interest, 
ial the foreign connections of which he was to extend and 
improve: He set off, and remained away for nearly half a 
ear. In the meantime we lived in our very quiet way at 
Peagosholan: Adolph did hot often write—because he is no 
letter-writer—and before long his letters became less frequent 
and shorter. And then came the long, endless winter, 
which is so intolerably long up here, especially for us, who 
never saw a human-creature, partly because we are such 
along way from any neighbors, and partly on account of 
that detestable economy which is so much more needful than 
agreeable. And one day was so horribly like another, so 
that there was no difference between them, and everything 
was so dreadfully monotonous. Mamma is so excellent and 
so good, but then mamma has a deal to do with her affairs 
and her ledgers, and then mamma could sit the whole long 
evening, even sometimes till two o’clock in. the morning, 
patching and darning for my brothers, or spinning fine flax 
for table-linen, while Ina read aloud to mamma. And 
mamma can even walk up and down in ‘“‘ the great joy” when 


lit is moonlight—yes, even at night, and when the lights are 


put out. In one word, mamma knows not what it is to have 
ennui, And mamma has also seen, and heard, and lived so 
much in the world, that she can now live on her memory. 
But what had I for memories to live upon, to go and prome 
nade in the moonlight;on winter-nights? and who neyer, ex 
cepting last winter, was away from Bragesholm, and who 
never experienced anything out of the common way since I 
was born! And spinning is the most drowsy work I know, 
and mending for my brothers; God bless the eleven lads !—it 
was purely intolerable. And all those good historical books 
of Which na and mamma are so fond, Livy, Patavini, Sturle- 
son, and Co.,—they make me yawn, and I immediately for- 
get all they say. would a deal rather read now and then a 
novel, and between whiles have a little dance in the evening, 
and sledging parties in the day, and a little social amuse- 
ment, and a little innocent jollity now and then; and for the 
rest, to do good and assiduously to govern and set things 
to rights in the world—in my own little world, I mean. Be- 
cause here in the house I never get on well with my inclina- 
tion for activity. Everything here, since I came to years of 
discretion, has gone like clock-work. Mamma does s0 much 
herself, and old Lisa would fancy that the world would turn 
backward if I were to do anything with my own hand in the 
house. I had therefore nothing else to do than to sit and 
look before me, for sitting at my loom, and playing on the 
piano I reckon as nothing. And year after year it seemed to 
me that it became more difficult, and required a greater 
effort to sit so still in the world. And I turned over in my 
mind the scheme of establishing a factory, or something of 
that sort when Virginia’s death occurred, and Adolph came 
to live with us. The winter after he was gone became more 
intolerable, and more wearisome than ay other winter had 
ever been. I regularly longed for a little earthquake, or 
some sort of a casualty which should make an interruption 
in the eternal sameness of our life. For, though mamma is 
excellent and perfect, and is an angel, and the two amuse 
themselves very well together, yet their temper and mine did 
not agree, and I had not society in either of them. 

‘One snowy February day, when Wwe were sitting together 
in our accustomed blessed solitude, and mamma was sitting 
spinning with Ina, and I was sewing and yawning because 
Tna igo me to repeat the names of all the Swedish kings 
before Gustavus Vasa, and laughed at my distraction and 
mistakes, I heard all at once a san Pr of bells in the court. 
and I said, ‘Mamma, there are bells!" ‘No, my child,’ said 
mamma, ‘that ringing is in the porcelain-stove! for we had 
just fastened the door, and there was actually a ringing in 
the stove, butit was not that which I heard, but a ring- 
ing of bells in the court. And, when I looked out of the 
window, I saw a gentleman in a military cap, and wearin 
a fine crimson sash, who was alighting from a sledge whic 
stood before the door. And this was Captain Rapp, who 
had come ona visit to transact a little business with mamma. 
‘And he remained with us, drank tea, and talked with us for 
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three hours. And how the hours flew! I seemed never to 
have seen and heard such an excellent and such an amusin 
fellow as Captain Rapp. He knew everything, he coul 
make everything clear, and he could talk about everything, 
and he talked well and entertainingly. I seemed to know 
more in these three hours than I had learned in my whole 
life. And he knew everything about Norrland, and talked 
about the people and the country, so that it quite warmed 
one’s heart. 
been without that visit for a rix-dollar note, so amused was 
she by it, justas much asI was. And I thought to myself 
how very delightful it would be to be often with sucha 
pleasant fellow as Captain Rapp. 
evening as that we had not again for the whole winter. 
And now this last winter, or rather autumn, when we again 
became so solitary, and mamma saw me become pale 
and thin, and fancied that I was unhappy about Adolph, and 
so I was, but not as—but I was so lonesome and suffered so 
from ennwi;—mamma, therefore, wrote to Fridolph, to tell 
him come and fetch me to his house at H., for the winter, so 
that I might divert and amuse myself with balls and com- 
pany. And with this arrangement we were all very much 
pleased. For Adolph and I are very fond of each other, al- 
though sister-in-law, Amelia, is a little too prim for me, and 
IT am a little too countrified and daring for her, I fancy. 
Captain Rapp’s residence, however, was near to H., and 
after I came to the city he came cont’nually there, and ar- 
ranged sledging parties and balls, and always invited me to 
them, and in this way I had a prodigiously amusing winter, 
and danced at more than thirty balls. And, in this way, I 
learned and heard frommany people what a good and honor- 
able man Captain Rapp was, and Low generally he was be- 
loved and esteemed. And now when I was about to return 
to Bragesholm, and Captain Rapp held my hand firmly, and 
said that it was impossible that he could lose me, because I 
had taken his heart, I discovered that he also had mine, 
and then—we became betrothed to each other before I 
rightly knew a word about it; because he is so lively and 
hasty in all his actions! And now it all depends upon how 
mamma takes the matter, because I know very well what 
she will say. Mamma has always said to her children, when 
they became capable of judging for themselves, even to me 
in my factory schemes: ‘Make yourself happy in the way 
that suits and pleases you best. I shall do all that lies in 
my power to advance your wishes.’ And we know that 
mamma keeps her word. But for that very reason, one 1s 
so terribly afraid of doing hens 2 against her wishes, or 
which may grieve her. And now I know that my betrothal 
with Captain Rapp cannot be otherwise than very contrary 
to mamma’s views, because she knows nothing about him, 
and has decided in her own mind that Adolph and I shall be- 
come husband and wife. But it would not have turned out 
well, because, in reality, he and I are not suitable for each 
other. He is too lofty and melancholy for me, and I am too 
much of an every-day person for him. We should never 
have been as happy as he and Virginia were, she who was 
mamma, again in everything. But Reinhold Rapp and I are 
just made for each other, and we shall dance with one an- 
other in joy and in sorrow through life, if only mamma, ah! 
if only mamma will say yes to it, and be pleased! Because, 
if mamma now says yes, as I know that she will do, but is 
not pleased, but becomes pale and silent as she is sometimes, 
when her mind is cast down—and if, besides, Adolph should 
also be vexed, yes, I could not bear that; and, let it-go as it 
may, I shall be unhappy—at least, in the beginning!—and 
now tell me, give me good advice. How had I better act? 
What shall we do?” ; Hace 

‘Wait till to-morrow morning,” said Miss , ‘and then 
tell everything. Talk to your mother before Captain Rapp 
does it.” But wait until Adolph has spoken with her, Tam 
very much mistaken if he have not a something to confide 
to her, a confession to make which will open the way to 
make it easy for you. _ If all signs and my own good eyes do 
not deceive me, Adolph has also chosen a wife—but it is not 
you; and he-longs to speak of it to your mother.” 

- Charlotte clapped her hands. 

“Ida! Ida!” exclaimed ghe, ‘‘the beautiful Ida R. Yes, 
it must be she. Imight have understood it by his glances 
at her after dinner. ere were my thoughts? Ah, thank 
Heaven! Then everything is clear. Then everything will 
become easy, and mamma will be pleased with me and my 
choice. A good choice in every way, because Reinhold has 
an estate, and is a respectable fellow. Fridolph has promised 
to talk with mamma in our favor. Ah! we may be happy 
after all. A thousand, thousand thanks for this hope. Now 


Mamma herself said that she would not have | 


And such an entertaining | 
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I can breathe again. Now Oreskutan is lifted from off my 
breast. It has lain upon me the whole dinner-time, and [ 
was scarcely able to swallow a morsel. Ah! so excellent! 
so fortunate! Now I must go and see if I can talk with Ina; 
for she must be initiated into the mysteries, and she can 
talk with mamma for me. She is the minister of domestic 
affairs, and many things come to he , and are prepared by 
her before they come to mamma, our most gracious queen 
and most affectionate mother.” 

And Charlotte, gay and beaming, embraced Miss ——, and 
danced down the steps to pay a visit in ‘the little joy,” and 
to have a private conversation with the Innermost. 

When she entered, Adolph rose up; and both he and Ina 
| had evidently been weeping. He kissed her small, white 
| hand, and on Charlotte's hastily as he went out of the 
|room, and left his seat for her to open her inmost heart to 
| the Innermost. es 

Toward evening, the two youngest sons arrived, the youths 
Yngve and Arvid; two handsome, promising lads, the apple 
of their mother's eye; Ina’s darlings, gay and happy to be at 
home with their mother and sisters. It was not possible this 
day to have any private and serious conversation with Mrs. 
Cecilia. All confessions, therefore, were deferred until the 
morrow. In the evening, Adoiph besought his mother-in- 
law to give him an 4 a tig for a private conversation 
early the following day. This request, and the thoughts 
whieh it gave rise to, caused Mrs. Cecilia to pass a stoopid 
night. 

Early on the morning of the following day, Mrs. Cecilia 
met her son-in-law in her boudoir. She was pale, and her 
hand felt cold in Adolph’s, as he, also evidently excited, took 
her hand and conveyed it to his lips. He sat beside her on 
the sofa, and said tenderly : 

“Do not be displeased with me, my mother, & you find 
that I have acted too mags [ am ready to concede that— 
but I cannot regret what I have done!” 

Adolph paused for a moment, because he remarked that 
his mother-in-law gently trembled, and was very pale. She, 
however, said nothing, but made a sign for him to proceed. 
Adolph continued, not without embarrassment, but in a 
manly and determined manner: 

“Love has taken me by surpise—I have given my heart, 
and I wish to give my hand, to the daughter of your friend, 
my mother, she whom you also know and love.” 

ith an impetuosity which was unusual for her, Mrs. 
Cecilia interrupted him, as she laid her hand upon his arm, 
and said—— 

“Ts it done?—can it not be altered?—Have you made up 
your mind—irrevocably ?” 

‘*T have done so!” said Adolph, resolutely, ‘‘ I have kissed 
Ida as my bride, and have received her promise to become 
mine, if you, my mother, will give your approval. This was 
her stipulation; and she has now returned hither with me, 
to beg you—to bless your children.” . 
axie Cecilia sighed deeply, and covered her eyes with her 

8. 

Adolph now gave a hasty account of his first acquaintance 
with Ida at the foreign ba h, and the impression which she 
then made upon him. by her force of character, and her be- 
havior under the most painful circumstances; of their late 
meeting during the Bree tet to Avasaxa, and of all that took 
ea there. He told her everything, candidly and honestly. 
| Mrs. Cecilia continued silent, and still kep her eyes conceal- 
Mat iy iithor tea mother!” eaid: Adolph, et lengthy alaepl 

4 mother! my mother olph, at le 5 a 
affected, “ sneak 4 me, look at me! Is it possible that you 
can be greatly displeased? that you can be actually opposed 
to receive as a daughter this glorious Ida, whose character 
I know that you admire? If it be so, forgive me, my 
mother, this sorrow, and believe me, that it shall be one day 
effaced by her affection and mine toward you, by the hap- 
piness you will see your children enjoying near you. For I 

now that you merely desire our welfare, our best welfare. 
But speak—speak to me, my mother!” 

‘* Adolph,” said Mrs. Cecilis, with firmness, but still very _ 
pale, ‘‘I will be candid with you. You have been, and are 
very dear tome; none of my sons "is' dearer, and I cannot 
deny but that this step which you have taken is painful to 
me—I regard it as too hasty. Ida is not the woman whom 
I should have wished for Virginia’s successor to your hand 
in my house. I do not believe that she can make a husband 
happy. Her character, although noble, is too proud, and 
her temper is not good. I cannot deny but that I had other 
plans, other wishes for you; but that is the usual weakness — 
of mothers, dear Adolph, and their usual miscalculations, 


So a 
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‘No matter. you had a right to choose for yourself, without 
reference to any other except—your little boy. May Ida be 
a good mother to hi:, may she make you happy, andshe shall 
not have cause to complain of coldness in me! Of this be 
certain, Adolph, that the wife you choose will be well re- 
ceived py your mother. May, may she only make you 

d with tearful eyes and maternal affection, Mrs. Cecilia 
embraced her son-in-law. 

“And now,” continued she, as she went toward her 
chamber, ‘‘I wish to be alone fora moment. At breakfast, 
you shall bring your Ida to me.” 

Mrs, Cecilian wentin to herownroom. She wished to collect 
her mind in quietness, and to calm her excited feelings; for 
she was painfully excited by what had happened. It was very 
repugnant to her feelings to see Ida take Virginia’s place, 
and she felt that the old lady of Bragesholm, and the young 
lady that was to be would never be happy there toget, ner. 

She thought also with uneasiness of Charlotte. Charlotte, 
who had attached her affections to Adolph, how would she 
like it: how would she bear it? But Mrs. Cecilia was not 
long abandoned to these anxious thoughts, for the chamber- 
doorfopened, and Charlotte peeped in. When she saw hor 
mother sitting in the arm-chair, pale and serious, she 
hastened up to her, kissed her, and besought her, with 
suppressed tears, not to be vexed with her, for that she 
had something to say, something to confess to her! 

Mrs. Cecilia, almost startled, begged of her daughter to 


speak, 

And Charlotte spoke: relating and confessing all that 
which we already know. It was to her an indescribable 
comfort when she saw her mother’s countenance brighten 
during her naive relation, and’ in the end kindly smile. In 
consequence, Charlotte became more and more eloquent in 
praise of Reinhold Rapp, and referred to Fridolph to prove 
the truth of all that ae, had said in praise of him. 

After the confession which Adolph had made, it» was 
actually a little consolatory and alleviating to Mrs. Cecilia 
to hear Charlotte, who at once relieved her from all anxiety 
as to her daughter's unhappy attachment, although it awoke 
some fear in her mind lest she also had been over hasty in 
her selection of a friend for life. Mrs. Cecilia, however, 
said: 

‘““My dear child! you know that you are at liberty to 
d@hoose and to determine for your own life’s happiness, 
according as you thinkit best, and that I will not interfere in 
so important a matter as marriage. On this subject, people 
must choose and determine for*themselves, and I have that 
confidence in my Charlotte, as to believe that her choice will 
redound to her honor; and if [now beg that alittle time may 
intervene before the affair is finally concluded, it is because 
1 should wish to see myself that you are fully assured as to 
your choice, and that you yourself are satisfied; and also 
because I myself should like to become better acquainted 
with him to whom it is confided to conduct my beloved 
child from her maternal home, as well as to leave her hap- 
piness in his keeping. He must, indeed, be a _very good 
young man, if 1am to be contented with him. But that I 
hope Captain Rapp is, and I shall talk with Fridolph about 
hik, and with himself if he wishes it. And, in any case, 1 
hope that he will remain at Bragesholm as long as he can,” 
same time, that Charlotte was deeply affectéd and delighted. 
with her maternal kindness and justice, in the true sense of 
the word, and covered her hands with kisses. Affected and 
joyful at the same time, she hastened afterward to com- 
municate the good tidings to Captain Rapp, who 


Cecilia said this so affectionately and so worthily at the | 


was! 
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to me his betrothal with my old Lisa; then it would be com 

plete. I fancy that this hot midsummer has bewitched the 
people, and has kindled fire both in heart and brain. And 
even you, dear, old friend? Nay, that is too absurd. You, 
who were so piously and so seriously to sit and spin, and to 
play at cards, and to wind yarn and sing old songs with me 
this autumn and winter, that you now instead, should be 
thinking of marriage and romantic scenes, and not be a mor- 
sel wiser than young folks who have let themselves be sur 

prised by love!” 

Thus did Mrs. Cecilia continue to jest and to excite herself 
so that Miss —— became actually bewildered; and, in the 
end, cutie distressed. When, however, Mrs. Cecilia saw 
tears flowing from the large brown eyes, she took her friend. 
in her arms, saying: 

“Dear Emily, I jest; but now, seriously, I congratulate 

ou. J have heard a deal that is good of Colonel G——, and 
T think that he looks like a man of honor; and, if he makes 
you happy, Ishall not be offended that you, like all the rest, 
desert me, and that Imust wind my raveled skeins alone. 
But one thing { shall stipulate for, and that is, that I 
shall provide for your wedding, and it shall be held 
here, at Bragesholm. I will in some way have a part in this 
universal game at wooing. And we may perhaps have more 
than one wedding to celebrate here.” 

If, after this, the little Sprig had actually come and made 


his confession, and had said that he had been surprised by 


love and made his choice, and given away his little heart, 1t 
would have been no more than the truth. And Mrs. Cecilia 
became aware of all this, when, in the course of the day, she 
saw the little Sprig so joyously skipping and playing about 
the lovely little Naima, evidently smitten, and the two very 
soon calling one another husband and wife. And when, on 
the evening of the same day, the ‘old overseer, atter the 
usual accounts had been given up of the day’s work, amid 
many contortions, and bashful coughs, blushingly made the 
confession, that he was thinking of entering into matri- 
mony with that virtuous young woman, Lisa; and that they 
both had made up their minds, if the gracious lady would 
allow it, then—yes, then—Mrs. Cecilia began actually to be- 
lieve that there was some witchcraft afloat, and that the 
midsummer sun had this year some particularly inflamma- 
tory inde 3 : 

“How will it be with us?” said she, jokingly, to Ina; **it 
is impossible that we can be without our part in this wniver- 
sal game of courtship. And nowI expect that our young 
Grtisk will be making his declaration and confession to one 
of us.” 

The youths, Yngve and Arvid, had also their confession to 
make, and at the confessional of family love pe opened 
their hearts to the mother and the Innermost. But they 
were not of so amorous a nature as the former. Yngve stood 
upon the boundary between two paths, which were opened 
for his preferment, and the choice between the two wax 
difficult to him, His mother said: 

“Do not ask by which you will obtain the greatest ad- 
vantage to yourself, ask by which you can make your 
pound most serviceable to your native land.” 

Arvid had begun his career with’ uncommon success, but 
had also met with opposition, envy, hostility, and was made 


| uneasy thereby. 


To him the mother said: 

“Do you fear the storms? Do you not know, my child, 
that only through storms can the young tree grow, and be- 
come great and strong? But—be not overcome of evil, but 


| overcome evil with good.” 


The two youths were only in love with mother and sisters 


waiting at his post, anxiously expectant, and then to ‘and only smitten by all the charms of nature and a country 


Miss ——, who also was waiting. 
Charlotte had not been ten minutes away, when Miss — 
made her entrance into her chamber, and with a hatf-serious, 


i life. 


half-comic air of embarrassment, said that she had—a con- 


fession to make. 


‘You also?” exclaimed Mrs. Cecilia, amazed and almost 
‘Nay, that would be actually 
my old, sensible Emily, have 
allowed yourself to be surprised by love, and have gone and) manner a peculiarly captivating and affec 


amused by this rehearsal. 
too much. Perhaps you, 


betrothed yourself !” k 
“Heaven help me! so it is,” said Miss 


G—— has wooed me, and I have said, yes, thank you!” 
Mrs. Cecilia langhed out aloud. ‘‘ Nay, that is too foolish,” 
exclaimed she; “‘and I know not where it will end. All that 
is now wanting, is that my little Sprig should come and con- 
fess that he has given away his heart, and made a choice for 
life, and that my old overseer should come and make 


As concerned Theodore, he was not very tar trom the con- 


\fession of which Mrs. Cecilia spoke in jest. There had arisen 


between the old lady of Bragesholm and himself a kind of 
relationship, by no means infrequent between. elderly ladies. 
jand young agreeable men, although strangers in their fami- 
lies.” A sentiment as that of mother and son existed between 
\them, which for him, the motherless, had in an especial 
\ ting delight. This 


may be easily observed in the notes which he made at this 


* Colonel | time, and wrote to his friend, and which we find here before 


jus, 
From Theodore’s Letter. \ 

‘* BRAGESHOLM, July. 
Tt makes a deep impression when we return from the 


known | world’s great inn, where all is in motion, ‘coming and going, 
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to a home where permanence has taken up its abode. The 
tranquillity in the house, the quiet order of the daily move- 
ments, everything bears a stamp of peace and firmness, 
which upon this rolling globe almost amazes him who has 
long been whirled about from one part of the world to an- 
other, and has almost forgotten—home. We meet in the 
house-servants with frien ly, pleasant countenances; the 
elder ones have been here at least twenty years, the younger 
are the children of the dependents of the estate, who con- 
sider it fortunate to have them brought up at the hall. AIL 
in the house has the air of home, calm, discreet, contented. 

“Mrs. Cecilia conducted me through the rooms, telling me 
their names and traditions—for every room has its own— 
and showed me the old pictures, the family portraits, Mrs. 
Martha Orrhane, and her paintings and inscriptions in the 
great hall—‘‘the great joy,” and talked to me of my an- 
cestors. What do you think I felt in all this? 

‘She has greatly beautified the place all around, planted, 
laid out, and cultivated. I can well understand how she 
has grown into unity with the place: how she must love it. 

‘‘She treats me with motherly tenderness. She has in- 
vited me to remain here as long as I find it agreeable. I 
fancy she is quite at her ease with me. This feeling makes 
me happ y, and the more I see and_hear-her, the more im- 
possible i find to believe ill of her. Yes, my dark suspicions 
vanish before this bright form, as shadows before the eye 
of day. Like Lady Minnetrost in the Zauberring, she fans 
with the stems of lilies peace into the swelling and restless 
bosom. I suffer, in the meantime, from seeing her so gentle 
and unsuspiciously go beside me like-—— 

“But I mean no ill. I would only be certain, and become 
at one with myself about my mode of proceeding 

““T ramble out in the warm, cloudless nights, in the magic 
splendor of a light which is never seen, never moves. I 
have little sleep. Why should we sleep when we can live 
and enjoy? Yes, I now enjoy life for a moment, but pretty 
much as our first parents enjoyed the forbidden fruit—— 

“By day, lam much with the old, lady and the Inner-| 
most; she, you know, whom I do not yet rightly compre- 
hend what she is. A natural person she certainly is not, 
for she reads. Greek and Latin, Herodotus, Tacitus, till late 
of nights, and talks like a philosopher ; and can at the same 
time joke and laugh at nothing, hke the most joyous child, 
but with a quick woman’s fine sense. And this creature has | 
merely a head—but an angel’s head—and a pair of wings. 
Now, don’t tell me that this is a natural person! 


‘Don’t tell me either that’ I am—in love: for then I shall 
grow angry. One does not fall in*love with the fourth part | 
of a human being, with a head and a pair of wings, though 
it does utter all the wisdom of the world, and smile and joke | 
bewitchingly 

““But——when Odin gave away ono of his eyes to get) 
the head of Mimer for himself, I think he did wisely. Hor 

ou cannot pay too dearly for a companionship through 
life, which makes you never feel lonely, and never feel life 
poor, but have a living well to go to and draw from. 

**T would wish always to be near the Innermost; read to 
her, draw and paint before her eyes, and talk to her, and 
learn of her, and serve her as one would worship and serve 
an enchanted princess. But love !—— 

‘‘Say rather that I am in love with the old lady; for 
sruly I am drawn toward her by a wonderful power.. I 
could sit at her feet, press my face on the hem of her light 
dress, kiss it, and weep. But sometimes I contend with her 
secretly, and accuse her of my wasted and erring past un- 
hap Fie. ) 

“But, when I am with them—these two—when I talk 
with them, and they talk with me, I become calm and cheer- 


isun his smiling beams. 
| light (wisdom), then the teaching of it. 


ful. There breathes peace from their spirits. They must, 
they must be children of a higher light! 

“Listen! do you believe that in order to be fundamentally 
a philosopher, one must necessarily have read philosophical 
books, and written philosophic theses? Do you believe that 
the highest results of the highest philosophy may show 
themselves in a human soul, which has never heard the 
name of Schelling, or of Hegel? In love! Do you believe 
that the eternal truth, that wisdom waits to take up her 
dwelling among men, till the professed philosophers prepare 
a place for her, and cry—‘Here is her grace!’ and to man- 
kind—‘ Here she sits, good people!’ 

** And if he makes a false announcement, and she does not 
sit there, do you believe that it deludes or misleads such a 
soul! O, go! it moves her not! No!—gshe looks down. into 
the depth of her conscience, and find there another light, 


another doctrine, and she flings from her, or leaves behind 
the false philosophy with—a smile, ; 

“‘Faith—what is faith? It is the lowest, and it is the 
highest. It may be the pi eed slavish bowing before a 
statue, or a letter: it may also be the rational spirit’s divina- 
tion of the eternal truth. 

* “Ts not faith then the spirit’s royal road to the Most 
High? The short cut—the bird’s-way over the moun- 
tain?—— : 

‘** And would I by this condemn Jearning and philosophy? 
by no means. She is the shield, and wall, and fortress; 
and, like a sun, one day will her word shine over life through 
all the clouds of thought. But, observe, I think it is thus. 
When the heavenly Idea descends to earth, and takes up 
its abode among the children of men, she, in one, goes more 
to the head, in another, more to the imagination—that 
wonderful inner room full of clear mirrors of reflection— 
and, ina third, more to the heart. And all these, the head, 
the imagination, the heart, have their own mode of receiy- 
ing and giving forth the heavenly revelation. For, to 
every one of these she gives herself fully, and yet in a differ- 
ent fashion, and, therefore, they ought to listen to each 
other. . 

_ ‘But which has the most immediate, genuine perception 
in view? 

“Yesterday, in a quiet hour, I chatted with Mrs. Cecilia. 
We were alone. She sat and sewed: I gave myself the reins, 
and talked to her of whatever suggested itself. 
spirit was then pte me. I gave vent to a whole host of 
questionings and doubts; all the people of the shades, whom 
the inquiries of our time have called up, let them now exist, 
and darken the sun, and spread abroad over life, this aid 


the next—for the two are one—a thoroughly pitch-dark 
night. I would see how she took it. It irritated me to see 


jher always so calm and so bright; and I would, at least, 


frighten her a little, and hear the usual exclamation, 
‘Heaven defend us!’ or ‘Good gracious!’ 

‘‘But she said nothing. She quite allowed me to go on 
talking; and, when I had done for want of opposition, and 
of something still worse to say than I had said, she merely 


The dark 


heaved a gentle sigh, and then looked up, and gazed at me, — 


and smiled! But so kind, so serene, so sweet and full of 


; motherly tenderness, and, at the same time, so arch, that I 
' became confounded, perplexed, and knew not what I should 


make of this smiling. 
planation of it; but 
wisdom for herself, 
derful smile! 
ito my soul. 

‘“Whence come such smiles? 
some original fountain of light? 

‘When God would illumine and warm the world, must 
he first speak and demonstrate? No! But he gives to the 
First life, then doctrine. First 


‘or not a word did she say in ex- 
ret there lay in it a great, unshakable 
or me, and for all the world. A won- 
Sut since then, it-yhas, as it were, shone down 


Are they not beams from 


‘* And listen! listen! When this rae so living, so smil- 
ing, is a woman, believest thou not that it has some peculiar 
significance? 

“Why went Numa to Egeria to fetch wisdom! Why lis- 
tened the wisest of the Greeks to Aspasia’s inspirations? 
Why had all the ancient oracles priestesses? And the Vala 
and Iduna of the North, alone, the secrets of the origin and 
object of the world? Why have all people still, to ha Tes- 
ent day, a feeling of a mysterious power in woman, w 
they alternately quail an 
good or in evil—cause to suffer? 

‘Is it not because she, the last-born of creation, the clos- 
ing work of the Creator, now retains a secret and a deeper 
bond of union with all the original springs of life, and that 
the world of life is still always first born in her soul? 

‘‘Wancies! say you, and point to the creatures of the every- 
day world. You are right, but Iam right, also! 


# * x * *x* 6 * * * 


“J wander and ride about much on the estate. I visit 
the peasants and the laborers of the estate in their dwellings. 
I a them questions, and let them talk, and I listen and 
learn. He who needs it might convince himself here, that 
no property was ever improved in the long run without 
the improvement and. welfare of the working people upom 
it, and that Christian justice and kindness in these respects 
are also worldly wisdom. _The lower economy must 

a higher; must ascend to Heaven and be baptized there, if it 
is really to fertilize theearth and life, I hear and see it 
here; where the servants of the establishment labor with 


RS : 


worship, but almost always—in — 


= 


a 
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a 
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a prospect of becoming a cottager; a cottager if he manage 
iy a farmer, or a small ees and the cottager and 
the farmer do not cultivate their land well without caring to 
adorn their houses, where the day laborer knows that his 
labor is observed, and finally rewarded, and where the rela- 
tion between master and servant is full of good will and 
confidence, a : 

‘Upon the justice and impartiality of the old lady all rely 
as firmly as upon our Lord’s; and so they work with hope. 
And this lively hope generates joy by labor, and joy in rest; 
and thus songs arise amid field and meadow, and fill the 
neighborhood with animating sounds. And of evenings, the 
young people of the country challenge echo to laughter; and 
he who does not reckon such gladness as part of the propert; 
and produce of country life, deserves no other produce whai 
ever—but . . lLhear and I see, every day, thislady and 
her family regarded her as a blessing! . . . 


* * * * * * * * 


‘But he who could not come without taking this away; 
who could come merely as a cloud over the sun, a calamit 
ies et fortune, . . . why should he come at all? 

y should he appear? What does it signify if an insignifi- 
cant human life disappears silently? it 
* ue * * * * * 7 

“*Do as other people; be like other people!’ was always 
the ideal which was placed before me in very early years. 
But then I could not, and now I would not be as 
other people, as people generally. That may sound selfish; 
perhaps itis so. I cannot help it. I stand by it. 

* *k * * * * * * 

“< What do you more than others?’ says the Saviour, when 
he desires to elevate his disciples above the ordinary doings 
of the world. 


**He would have us be something extraordinary ; that we} 


shall have some peculiar salt in us, that therewith we may 
salt life. 
Ba * * * * * * 4 
“And yet if she were capable of doing me injustice; yet 
if all were inclined to do me injustice, ought I not, not- 
withstanding, to be able to act right? Right before my own 
judgment seat; right before that eternal eye which looks in- 
to me, and in whose light my soul was once light and happy 
foramoment?’. . . 
“** And hereafter, how will it be? 
* * bead x * E + tk 


“But to the end—often late enough, but still commonly 


the earnest seeker finds upon the earth his quiet retreat, his 


ce room, where he can kindle his lamp, and make it 
right and comfortable around him while the evening passes 
on, and say—‘ Here it is good for me to be waiting for, the 
great morning.’ . cal 

“Yes, many, but the multitude? striving souls; restless 
souls;—my brothers and sisters!--shall ye find rest before 
the flower of your life is quenched, the glowing heart sinks 
in ashes, and snow lies cold’ and heavy on your breast? 
There are fire-souls, Phoenix spirits who nourish themselves 
in fire, who kiss the very flowers which destroy them; who 
rest on their burning pile with love, waiting to be changed; 
conscious of a greater destiny on earth, than peace, than 
happiness! v 

e happy, ye unhappy! Llament not for you. In your 
silent deep. upon your nightly hill, the Highest is with you, 
coveting or comforting... Ye are alone with him. Ye know 
it, ye feel it, and that is enough. So was He with Moses, 
so with Cfdipus, so with one far greater than these. He 
took them aside in their last conflict. They were alone with 
him: they felt it, and it was sufficient. 

‘But we, we who live in the lowly valleys of earth, who 
seek enjoyment and peace, we who only breathe easily in the 
love and approbation of our fellow-creatures, who. desire 
to warm ourselves in life’s sun, we—ha! I must descend 
lower yet—who need coffee and cigars, and covered board 
and the cushioned bed, and who, while we are seeking our 
peace with Heaven, even are seeking comforton the earth— 
we legion!—Oh! how difficult to break ourselves loose from 


the enthralling bond !|— 


“* But, when that is done, then——then it must be grand, 
and I shall breathe more freely; I shall stand upon the 
mountain as once before, above the north wind, happy in 
the eternal light. 

\* * 


* * * of * * 


“But, I linger, for——I enjoy a brief moment of bappi- 
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ness with mankind, as I never enjoyed it before. O! a 
pis moment yet let me dream and be glad—be once more a 
c ! 

‘‘ And if they should love me? If she should be able to 
receive with joy the returned one, the one arisen from the 
dead?——-But it is impossible. It is childish to think of. 
Sometimes I think it better to take myself away without 
more ado. And perhaps I should in that do the hest and 
wisest. I wonder if anyone would miss me?” 

Here ended Theodore’s letter. 

A week had passed over since the “‘ confession-day,” as it 
was called in the family, and while the younger members 
of the house, at the suggestion of Mrs. Cecilia, had in every 
way enjoyed the beautiful weather and the pleasantness of 
the country, she had written and worked much in quietness, 
partly in her own room, partly in that of the Innermost, 
who was a most helpful minister of finance and accountant 
in the family department. 

And so came the day on which the affair of the property 
should be concluded; and the purchaser, a neighbor of Mrs. 
Cecilia’s, should come with his family to Bragesholm, A 
few other neighbors were invited also. A dinner was to be 
given, and Mrs. Cecilia had begged all her friends and her 
children to remain there over the day. . 

The day was come, and the neighbors came with their 
wives and daughters, and their boys, too. The young girls 
came separately forward and courtesied to Mrs. Cecilia, who 
must look at their homespun dresses, or at their necklaces 
of self-made rose-beads. And Mrs. Cecilia was very friendly 
and motherly toward them, praised their cleverness, and 
called them tiou—not because she was related to them, or & 
particular friend of their parents, but because they were 
young girls whom she had seen grow up, and she an old and 
venerable lady. And [have often heard old and amiable 
ladies address young girls with thou, even on their first ac- 
quaintance; and when I myself was young, I was glad to be 
thus treated. Tt felt so maternally kind. And so thought 
evidently the young girls on this occassion; for they blushed 
and smiled, and kissed the white hand of Mrs. Cecilia, who 
softly stroked their rosy cheeks. They were evidently 
delighted with the old lady. 

This dinner was—like all great dinners—more ostentatious 
and profusely sumptuous than was necessary. The colonel 
had all possible cause to ponder on his dreadful mistake, and 
to sigh over the wickedness of the world. Mrs. Cecilia sat 
between the two most distinguished gentlemen, a judge and 
a proprietor of iron-works—two very amiable, heavy gentle- 
men, Adolph, as host, eal obpostis to her, between Ida and 
a heavy, good-natured lady. People ate, and drank, and 
talked. The bottles, which Adolph caused to go briskly 
round, loosed the bonds of the tongue. But politics came 
up amid the dinner, and there began to be storm and strife; 
but Mrs. Cecilia broke it off by proposing a toast for peace 
—the peace at the table, in fact. And so the strife was laid, 
but murmuring gently like a storm, and ready to break out 
afresh: and as Captain Rapp unluckily touched on a parlia- 
mentary topic, an apple of discord for the different parties, 
the dispute burst forth anew, and with so terrible a violence, 
that it was not to be allayed again easily. Captain Rapp 
grew hot, and shouted—the colonel screamed; worst of all 
screeched the gentle brother, and talked only of hanging, 
and cutting off people’s heads. and was especially liberal of 
treating his fellow men to the lash. Theodore fired up 
against him with all the fury of a philanthropist, defended 
the cause of humanity, and all shouted at once, and no one 
would listen to the other, and the gentle brother and Captain 
Reinhold Rapp became the chief opponents. The ladies 
who, themselves excited, sought to’ calm the combatants, 
found only half a hearing. At length Adolph, watching his 
opportunity, suddenly burst forth, glass in hand, with a 
lively song, and began— 


“ Jolly boys, your glasses drain,” 


A silence struck across the storm, and the angry words, 
half by fair means and half by foul, were compelled to 
plunge again into the throats of the combatants, washed 
down by the fiery, peaceful spirit of the wine. Long life, 
then, to wine and song at the right nick of time. As I have 
said, the storm was laid, and Mrs. Cecilia did not allow it to 
rise again, The dinner concluded, as it were, under general 
dissonance, and Captain Rapp and the gentle brother gave 
each other no very gentle glances. The judge and the 
proprietor of iron-works, moreover, were as red in the face 
as two turkey cocks, 


ee 


4 
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After dinner, the Innermost received incessant visits from 
one or another of her friends and acquaintance, and all 
talked of the fracas at the dinner, and all had their 
complaints to make, the one of the other, and everyone 
lightened his heart by accusing his opponent of absurdity, 
extravagance, and folly. 

The Innermost listened and sympathized, and agreed and 

i , according to circumstances. ‘‘ Extravagance was 
always a folly,” yet she could at the same time explain the 
eause for this excess on the other side; and that in this or 
that view of things, this and the other person might not be 
considered so very wrong. And then he. who really was 
wrong as clear as the day, and was perfectly beyond all ad- 
vice on true subjects, was nevertheless so excellent in other 
respects. 

e vehement advocate of severe laws was still so good a 
man, such an admirable father and master. And he who 
was completely helpless, culpable, headless—yes, he was 
headless, and that was the only worst luck for him, and thus 
he was totally unmanageable, and it was really a great pity. 

. And so people were obliged tolaugh; and the summa 


summarum was, that no one went in to see the Innermost! 


who did not come out with a lighter heart—for the unlucky 
headless one did not come thither—with a brighter look, with 
a more friendly tone of mind toward his fellow-men, and, 
with a greater inclination to reasonableness and moderation 
in his intercourse with those of different modes of thinking. 

And when Mrs. Cecilia and her gentlemen of business went 
into her room with the old overseer, and bade Fridolph and 
Captain Rapp endeavor during this while to amuse and en- 
tertain the rest of the company, they at once united in this 
undertaking with the most fraternal disposition, and pro- 
posed a merry game in the court, in which the gentle broth- 
er’s long legs, and Captain Rapp’s short ones, emulated each 
other in ability and rapidity in leaping over benches and 
tressels, and bushes and hedges, which actually looked quite 
dangerous, and made Mrs. Amelia tremble with anmety.’ 
But Charlotte laughed heartily and all the rest laughed, and 
leaped one better than the other, but none equal to the two 
political opponents. Adolph, however, went with Ida to the 
wood, at a distance from das noise and riot, to endeavor to 
tranquillize her unquiet heart. 

The deliberations and the games had lasted about a couple 
ef “hours, when Mrs. Cecilia sent to desire the members of 
her family to assemble in her room. 

When they entered, she stood up at her writing-table with 
some papers in herhand. <A deep crimson‘was on her cheek, 
her glance was bright and cheerful. She looked with pleas- 
ure on those who entered, as she said: 

“Now, my children, we have a little something to read 
and write.” 

Mrs. Cecilia herself read the deed of sale, of which we have 
already spoken. The money which was to be paid down had 
already been laid by the purchaser upon the writing table. 
The business was evidently, in a high degree, advantageous 
to oo family. After the reading of the deed it was to be 
81 ea. 

irs. Cecilia signed her name, and the other interested 
party stood ready to sign his also below hers, when the old 
overseer, who had writhed as if in the greatest anxiety of 
soul, and more than once had wiped the sweat-drops from 
his brow, suddenly burst forth with the exclamation: 

“No! I cannot stand it any longer. 
conscience by letting these transactions with another man’s 
property take place. No!” continued he with still greater 
violence, and almost choked with emotion, as he drew for- 
ward Theodore, who had seized him by the arm; ‘‘no—I 
must, Iwill speak! I must say that here stands the only 
person who has a right to make, and to close any bar- 
gain regarding the late master’s ig Sean here stands the 
true heir, the master’s own son, Mr. Erik Nordenhjelm!” 
And with this he pointed to Theogore, who had unob- 
servedly entered the room, and placed himself near the old 
overseer. 

Tf a dead man in his grave clothes had risen up before the 
assembled company, their countenances could scarcely have 
become paler, or their expression one of more grave aston- 
ishment,. 

“Hrik—Nordenhjelm!” repeated Mrs. Cecilia, almost stam- 
mering; ‘ Erik Nordenhjelm is dead—dead long ago! We 
have had certain intelligence of his death|” : 

Theodore seemed for a moment to struggle with himself, 
but at length his anxious and excited countenance assumed 
an expression of determination, and, advancing forward a 
few paces, he said with severity :. : 


} / Squire Nordenhjelm. 


T cannot burden my | 


“But if this intelligence be alie. If Erik Nordenhjelm be 

not dead—if he atill lives!” 
_ “But he is dead!” returned Mrs. Cecilia, as if mechan- 
ically, but drew back, as if struck by the glance which Theo- 
dore riveted upon her. Her knees trembled; she was obliged 
to seat herself; and, growing still paler, she repeated once 
more, ‘‘ He is dead—dead !” 

‘He is not dead!” exclaimed Theodore, with stern decis- 
ion. ‘He stands before you. I am Ermk NorpENHJELM!" 

There was something in the manner and expression of 
Theodore (we will still continue to call him so) which did 
not permit anyone to doubt his words. But, spite of this, 
Mrs. Cecilia said: . 

** Have you any proof?” 

Theodore made no answer. He merely continued to look 
at her with a eee of painful and tumultuous feelings, and 
in this Mrs. ilia read proof stronger than all mere out- 
ward proof. 

And now the old overseer again stepped forward, and said, 
with violent emotion: 

“So truly as I hope God may be my help, both here and 
hereafter, is he Mr. Erik, the son of my former master, 
I recognized him, and knew that 
Yes, that I know, and would take my sacred 


it was he. 

| oath of it.” 
} ‘How long have you known it?” inquired Mrs. Cecilia, 
with a grave look at the old servant. 

‘Only since yesterday with certainty!” replied he; ‘but 
Ihave had my suspicions for sever: days, because the 
young gentleman made so many inquiries about things that 
happened in former times, and T could see that he was better 
informed in many matters than I was; and I said to myself, 
| ‘Give heed! that must be Mr. Erik! But yesterday said 
| quite certainly, it is he!——’” 

Mrs. Cecilia cast a troubled glance upon her children that 
stood around her. She trembled evidently, and seemed to 
| be making an effort at self-possession. 

‘“T see how it is,” said Theodore, slowly and bitterly, as 
he looked round upon the disturbed countenances that sur- 
rounded him. ‘ I see how it is! And I ought to have known 
that it would be so. Tam not welcome. But, when was I 
so? Not even to my own mother. And now I ean see 
plainly that everyone wishes me away; that they wish me 


| dead !——” 
| 


“That is not true!” exclaimed Mrs. Cecilia with dignity 
and decision, as she rose up; ‘‘no, it is not so! And, fvou 
be Erik Nordenhjelm, then know, for ten years I looked for 
| you backagain, because I had a feeling that injustice had been 
| done to you, and I longed to compensate for it to you by all 
a mother’s affection. On the evening when you fled, T 
sought for you everywhere that I might talk with you; but 
it was too late; you were already gone! Year after year 
have I said to myself, he will come again; he will come again 
|some day. Year after year I made inquiries, and sought for 
| traces of the fugitive. And every day, every morning, and 
levery evening, I called down blessings upon him, and 
| prayed for him as a real mother might havedone. I managed 
| his le gg as carefully as if it had been that of m 
|children, and thought, one day it will be his, and I shall be 
able to yield up his paternal estate to him in good condition, 
‘and free from debt. I grieved over this young lad; and his 
flight from his father’s house was like a nail in my coffin. 
One of my friends, however, who went abroad with the 
private intention of discovering his place of sojourn, and, 
‘if possible, to bring him back, sent home the positive intel- 
ligence of his death in the South American war. Tt was a 
severe blow. It bowed me more than many another sorrow. 
But time went on, and by degrees T accustomed myself to 
the thought that he was dead, and that I now was working 
for my own children. And the thought became dear to me, 
I do not deny it, because I thought of the young people’s 
future! But, if Erik Nordenhjelm live; if he be here, and 
can prove his identity as the son and heir of my deceased hus- 
band, of a truth, he shall be welcome to me, and I shall 
thank God that he is returned; that I can do him justice and 
compensate him for the wrong that was done to him in his. 
youth. He shall receive all his own, and not one of my 
children will complain that they, on the other hand, are 
ortionless. They, like myself, will, after all, stand here 
ree from blame.” : 
Never had Mrs. Cecilia stood more proudly and command- 
ingly than at this moment, when she stood there, stood 
alone, with her pure conscience and her correct life, 
in the performance of duty. She resumed: 


own. 


faithful 


_and seized. 
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‘But once more, I ask, have you any proof of what you 
state? . Can you establish and substantiate your claim?” 

Theodore answered not a word—he continued merely to 
regard his mother-in-law with glances in which a sea of 
tumultuous feelings appeared to surge; and the glances 
which she returned were still more scrutinizing and pen- 
etrative. 

“Yes, it is he!” said she, as if to herself, ‘yes, it is Erik! 
I recognize his features, his expression! Yes, it is he. My 
eyes have been as if darkened! 

“Yes, I recognize you,” she continued aloud, ‘I acknowl- 
edge you as Erik Nordenhjelm! But now, Erik, I will ask, 
why did you come in this manner, under a feigned name, 
and under false pretenses, into the house of your father? 
Was it right, was it fair, wasit kind of you, thus secretly 
to watch, and wait till you found a moment for coming, not 
asason and a brother, but—Erik, why have you acted 
toward us as toward enemies? Why do you stand now be- | 
fore me at this moment, without replying, without caring to | 
speak the word which I wish? Erik, of whom .are you sus- | 
picious?. Ah! is it not the error of the child which again | 
appears in the man? Isit not the ‘people:of the shades’ 
which you talk about, who thrust you from the light, and 
from those who desire nothing better than to love you?” 

Theodore still stood silent, pale, and gloomy, and as if 
without consciousness; his eyes only spoke. } 

Mrs. Cecilia looked at him in silence for a moment, after 
which her countenance brightened to an expression full of 
maternal kindness and dignity. 

“T see how it is,” said she, ‘‘my poor Erik! you have been 
away along time, and you took away with you nothing but 
bitter memories of home. You were early unhappy, and 
you have since then never had an affectionate home on 
earth. You have lost your faith in home, and in love. But, 
thank God! that you are now at home. You shall not long 
remain wordless with us, in your home. You shall soon 
understand us better, Erik! do not embitter your new life. 
Forget the past, forget everything that was bitter; and for- 
give, forgive the part which I had in it. ButI did not, at 
that time, know either your father or you sufficiently well 
to interfere. I hesitated, delayed, but, believe me, that 
moment has cost me more painful tears than it has_ cost | 

ou! But now, Erik—Erik, my son Erik, I shall, perhaps, 
eave your house and home, but, before that, you must em- 
brace me as ason, and I must welcome you as a mother. 
Erik—my son—welecome! Welcome, most sincerely !” 

And she advanced towards him with extended arms. 

“Not yet,” said he, turning aside. ‘‘ We do not fully un- 
derstand each other yet.. And I also have a few words to 
say. lalso havea right tobe understood, and to stand here 
—to a certain extent, at least, free of guilt. Yes, it is true, 
I have come secretly, secretly; under an assumed name, 
T have stolen into the house to prove you, to be a spy upon| 
you. But my intentions were not deserving of blame. [| 
wished to know and to judge before Iacted. I came not 
hither in good faith. I have suspected and mistrusted the 

urest, the best. And on that account Iam guilty. But I 
e acknowledge my fault. And now it remains for me to 


| done so, and he would have done so; but when he heard the 


ery, ‘Erik! Erik! my son!” uttered from the noblest heart 
of woman, with an expression of the deepest woe, he could 
not fly. He stood still; and when Mrs. Cecilia’s outstretched 
arms touched him, he sank upon her breast. 

ke: iy son Erik!” said she, bree affected, ‘will you kill me?” 
Could you believe that after this I could have had one joyful 
moment? You are unjust to me and to all my children, as 
well as to yourself. You shall, you ought, and you must 
stop; and that which is just shall be done, as regards you and 
all the rest, otherwise how else could I‘ be quiet in my 
grave?” 

“That which is just!’ repeated Theodore, raising himself, 
‘*Ves, but what is just in this case? What would have been 
my father’s property, had not my father’s wife snatched it 
from ruin, taken charge of it, and through the fatigue and 
self-denial of eighteen years, cleared off from it the most op- 


| pressive debts? But for this, it would have all melted away 


to nothing. It is entirely her labor which has made it what 
it now is, and it is her right to possess and enjoy it. Shall 
I, astranger, who have done nothing, been nothing to her, 
except a sorrow, now come and snatch it out of her hand, 
and from the children of her heart? If this be the highest 
justice, it is also the highest injustice! And I will not do it. 

hat do I care for—what do I trouble myself about your 
law-paragraphs? I know a law, a judgment-seat, which is 
higher than this, and I appeal to the highest, to the inner- 
most justice!” 

‘ Then,” said Mrs. Cecilia with a quick and joyful inspira- 
tion, ‘‘ then you appeal to the Innermost. And by her de- 
cision I alsoam ready to abide. The Innermost shall judge 
between us!” 

‘Yes! to the Innermost! to the Innermost!” exclaimed 
Theodore, delighted. ‘‘She shall judge; she shall decide. 
And that which she says shall be unalterable. She alone 
a ard understands me and everybody !” 

He again rushed into the house, and all the others followed 
him. The family party went to the Innermost, to the “‘little 
joy.” Many a time before now had the family council as- 
sembled in Ina’s room, but never on such extraordinary busi- 
ness. 

Theodore would speak first, nobody opposed him; and with 
flowing eloquence he related his history and described the 
presént position of affairs. 

Ina was pale and excited, but she appeared less astonished 
than they had imagined she would have been at the unex- 
pected revelation. She said: 

“Tt is to me as if I had had a Presents of it. But—I 
know not; I have not been afraid!” 

‘“« She knows; she understands me!” exclaimed Theodore, 
and kissed her hand. 

Now also Mrs. Cecilia spoke, simply but gravely. She pre- 
sented the affair according to her point of view, and said 
what ought to be done, if justice were done. She acknowl- 
edged Theodore’s pure and good intentions; she rejoiced in 
them, but his enthusiastic notions could not influence her, 
or prevent her doing her duty according to justice and con- 
science. 


‘reconcile it with action.” : i 

He bowed his knee before Mrs. Cecilia, and said, with a 
trembling voice: 

‘Embrace me, my mother!” 

She caught him in her arms and kissed his brow. 

“Thanks!” said he softly; and then rising up, he looked 
round him. ; 

‘Mother, brothers, sisters!” said he, ‘‘I have seen your 
countenances become pale; I have seen your glances grow 
dark at sight of me. They shall do so no more! The first 
heir ig dead; you will never see him again.” 

And with this he rushed from the room. \ 

But Adolph, more rapid than thought, was upon his steps, 
im at the moment when he was about to throw 
himself on a horse which stood ready saddled at a short dis- 
tance from the house. 

“Fool!” said Adolph, crimsoning with noble anger, as he 
seized him with his powerful grasp, ‘‘what is the meaning 
of this?. Do you think us capable of profiting by your folly? 
Do you hot know that I shall follow you, let you go wher- 


When all had spoken, and everything had been said, a 
silence ensued, and all eyes were fixed upon the Innermost, 
Ina raised herself half up in bed, rested on one arm, and 
gazed with her sweet, wise, and affectionate eyes upon those 
who stood around her- gazed long at her mother, and her 


i eyes filled with tears. 


Still longer she gazed at Theodore and seemed to read his 
very heart; and in so doing she began to smile—with a 
heavenly serenity and love. . 

She spoke, but as if in affectionate pleasantry, gaily and 
very tenderly at the same time. 

‘Now I will speak! Theodore shall have the property, 
but he shall have—us along with it, and we will take care of 
it forhim. Heshall thus have no trouble about his property, 
but he shall have—everything that he wishes for—all our 
hearts and all our effects. For all ours is his, and all his is 
ours. The estate must remain in mamma's hands as hither- 
to, and Adolph shall manage it together with mamma as 
they had arranged it. And they shall apportion to all and 
‘each of us his share. Theodore shall live without trouble, free 
as the happy birds out there, and when he will he can fly 


ever you may, and never leave you until I bring you back? 
See! | adbrahie 5c and your brothers and sisters come to fetch 
you back!” 3 
Theodore might have escaped from Adolph’s grasp—might, 
in ‘his eccentric state of mind, have leaped upon his horse 
and sped away, far away into tite wide world where it would 
not have been easy to follow or to find him. He might have 


out into the world as far, and as far as he likes, because that 
is needful for him. But he must always return to us, to 
mamma and me; because this is his home, and here he shall 
live and continue when he becomes weary, and we shall al- 
ways long for him when he is away; and, in the mean time, 
we shall watch over his property as if it were our own, be- 
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cause all his is ours, and all ours is his. And thus nobody 
will become the poorer, but everybody the richer; because 
we have gained a friend, and we shall all of us become so 
very, very fond of him and so fond of each other.” 

if the sun, some beautiful day, had talked with the planets 
(and may it not be so when it beams foward them light and 
warmth at the moment of midsummer?) it could not have 
operated upon them very differently to what Ina did upon 
those who surrounded her. 

Everyone felt that she had said that which was the most 
beautiful and the best. 

Everyone felt that she had expressed the innermost 
thoughts and wishes which had darkly moved in the cham- 
bers of the. heads and hearts of all, and that she had given 
the only happy solution to the present involved circum- 
stances. 

She had at once raised her beloved ones out of their earth- 
ly, every-day circumstances into the innermost of life, where 
the light of love and the law of love solve all difficulties, all 
questionings, and make everything bright and easy. 

Theodore, delighted, bent over the bed, and kissed the 
smiling, eloquent lips; and then yielded himself to the em- 
braces which welcomed him on all sides. 

He longest tarried in Mrs., Cecilia’s maternal embrace, and 
wetted her cheek with his tears. 

He bathed in love as he had formerly bathed in the light of 
the midnight sun. 

Everyone embraced the Innermost, embraced Mrs. Cecilia, 
embraced each other. 

The t embracing seemed as if it never would come to 
an oat, especially as the little Sprig, attended by Naima, 
now vader in, and began to cry out, ‘* And me too! and me 
too!” whereupon he was included in the general movement. 
Neither did Naima remain without her share, that I promise 
you. 
~ But now people laughed as they kissed, and thus the ex- 
citement, because of the children, became more child-like 
and joyful. , 

And the children and the Innermost, they in the end could 
not be separated. 

There was a ball this evening in ‘‘the great joy,” and the 
gentle brother and stern disciplinarian gave himself so com- 
nletely up to the galop, that Mrs. Amelia looked on with 
Ronson: and nobody knew what would be the end of it; and 
Charlotte and Reinhold Rapp danced incessantly, always 
laughing, and with their white teeth shining in their crim- 
son, joyous countenances. 

And all the shepherds and shepherdesses upon the walls 
stared and grimaced worse than ever, and Mrs, Martha 
Orrhane sat, and seemed to look more astonished and more 
cheerful than ever. And thus they danced till day grew 
light. 

Mrs. Cecilia, however, went to rest before midnight—hay- 
ing commissioned her children to care for the entertainment 
and pleasure of the guests. 

She was fatigued by the last several days, and especially 
by the events of the last, which in many ways had agitated 
her soul. She longed to collect her thoughts in stillness and 
rest. 

But scarcely had she bolted the door of her room before 
some one knocked at it. 

‘‘ Who is there?” asked she. 

‘The overseer.” 

She opened it." The old overseer stood there with a dis- 
tressed look. I 

“Dear lady,” said he, “you are not really angry with me, 
are you?” And he wept. oy 

“Yes, Hans Ernst,” said Mrs. Cecilia, ‘‘T am actually dis- 
pleased with you. But only because you did not immedi- 
ately tell me what you knew, that Mr. Erik was returned. 
Tell me why you did not do so?” ; 

‘‘ Dear lady, I did not do it because of him! Because when 
Ttold him my thoughts, he forbade my ger, of them, 
and threatened me—yes, most fiercely—if I said a word, 
And he would have prevented it, at the last moment, if it 
had been possible. But you seeI could not keep it to myself, 
I must out with the truth.” % 

“Then it is all right and good,” said Mrs. Cecilia, “and 
you have done all that you ought. And I thank you. Good- 
night, now, dear Hans Ernst. Now, we can both sleep in 
peace. | To-morrow, I will talk further with you. Good- 
night! 

The old lady and the old servant took each other by the 
hand. Thus parted they, and Mrs. Cecilia remained alone 
and went to bed. Then she in her solitude again wept in 


thought through all that had occurred, and saw how so many 
things, nay, indeed, almost everything, had gone quite other-. 
wise to what she expected and pro , and how many of 
her silent plans were overturned. She could not help a half 
melancholy smile at herself, and at human plans and antic- 
ipations in general. 

She honestly thanked God for the prodigal son’s return, 
and that no unworthy thought or feeling had arisen in con- 
sequence in the minds of her children, And, when she re- 
membered Theodore’s noble wishes and disposition, and how, 
instead of bitter constraint, the most beautiful relationship 
had sprung up between him and his new family, and besides, 
how much there was which was good in the new connections 
and circumstances, although they were contrary to her wishes, 
and would cause her to be more profuse in expenditure and 
more solitary than fermerly—she found renewed occasions 
for thankfulness and humble rejoicing in the guidance of the. 
highest Being. 

And when she, according to the beautiful rule of Thorild, 
which had for a long time been her own, passed in review be- 
fore her everything that was good, saying, ‘‘ That is good! that 
is good!” she stopped at her completed eighteen years’ work, 
and the bed-cover rested lightly upon her, and the air of the 
chamber seemed lighter and pleasanter to breathe, as she 
thought that she had indeed completed this work. 

After this, the future occupied her mind. In the stillness 
of the night, her soul rested by the bed of her youngest 
daughter, considering what would be the best for her. 

For all the other children she thought also, but most, she 
thought, and with the greatest tenderness, for the lame girl, 
her Innermost, and her darling. 

The others could now all ka themselves. And, for the 
future, she formed a resolution respecting which we know 
nothing at present, Sleep did not visit her bed this night. 

But her soul was calm. And that was better to her than 
sleep. And mild and kind she stood the following morning 
among her still sleepy children and friends. 

Three days later there was a great parting-breakfast at. 
Bragesholm. Many of the members of the family and their 
friends were to set off this day, and among them Ida, whom 
Adolph was to drive down to the shore in his carriage. 

In the autumn, it was said, he was to go to Uleoborg, and. 
thence bring Ida to Bragesholm as his wife. 

The breakfast-table was richly spread with a great variety 
of dishes. ; wpe 

Of different sorts of bread alone there were seven, The 
members of the family sitting around the table, gave the im- 
pression of a garland of many-colored flowers. 

Mrs. Cecilia herself sitting between the Sprig and Naima, 
looked like a beautiful but nearly out-bloomed rose, between. 
the sweetest little rose-buds. 

Yes, out-bloomed, but still beautiful. She was especially 
so this morning, this good Mrs. Cecilia. 

The bright, noble countenance, more pale than usual, had’ 
still something more than commonly bright and grand in its 
expression, something like a battle won, a completed victory. 

he wore a new snow-white cap of clear crape, which ex- 
quisitely plaited and made up—the work of Ina’s small fin- 
gers—surrounded her head, and became her extremely well. 

Again and again Ida gazed at this head, which seemed to 
her as if she always saw a glory around it. And for many 
reasons Ida never forgot the apregane of her intended 
mother-in-law this morning. 
soul like an ineffaceable image. She herself was dressed in 
black this morning, as usual, but she had permitted Ina to 

lace a dark red carnation in her hair, and upon her cheek 

ushed a clearer crimson than usual, from the glances of 
admiring love which Adolph riveted upon her beautiful 
face. But her glance was dark, and the proud heart swelled. 
with secret vexation. 

Never since the day she returned with Adolph had Mrs. 
Cecilia—although at all times friendly toward her—and 
although she had greeted her worthily, and with maternal 
affection as her future daughter-in-law—been to. her as 
formerly. : : 

No amusing pleasantry, no little soothing caress as so 
often was the ease then, had come to her from Mrs. Cecilia; 
no single time had she called Ida ‘‘my Mrs. Sola!” Ida could 
not conceal this from herself. Mrs. Cecilia was not pleased 
with ATONE connection, and had no pleasure in seeing her 
enter her house, and her family circle. 

All this lay heavy on Tda’s mind. She felt her heart and 
her pride wounded. She wished not to feel it; she en- 
deavored to persuade hers@f that it were not so, but she 
could not succeed, 


stamped itself upon her - 


» 
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the elder ones who grew up around her, and regarded them 
all with a feeling of melancholy joy. 

She saw them ascend in life, and she saw herself go down. 
She felt herself like a shadow beside these blooming young 


people, full of the strength of life, but she was glad to see! 


them so, and would not for her own sake that it should be 


otherwise. - ‘ ; 
Miss —— looked jocosely at the young ladies, Amelia and 


Ida, and upon Charlotte, who bloomed in colors of the rose, | 


and said: 

““You fancy certainly, you young ladies, that you are all 
very handsome, and that the gentlemen think so too. But 
I must tell you, that none of you are so handsome to-day as 
—the old lady of Bragesholm!” 

‘The old lady of Bragesholm,” said Mrs. Cecilia, smiling, 
and gently blushing, “‘is now laid aside. She gives place to 
the young ones; and, when Adolph, with his young wife, 
returns in the autumn, I shall have. left for Innerstalund, 
and Adolph’s wife will here become the mistress and hostess. 
And to-day, before we separate, my dear children, I will 
speak with you about my plans for the immediate future. 
It is my wish as soon as possible to give up the management 
of Bragesholm to Adolph and Theodore, who may enter upon 
it as soon as they are disposed. I feel myself now too old 
to ” 

But here Mrs. Cecilia was interrupted by a general murmur. 

All declared their satisfaction with her management. 
‘They assured her that she was young enough yet to con- 
tinue it long, and they bade her not to think of giving up 


the ae and management. 
° ae 


thank you, my dear children,” said Mrs. Cecilia, 
kindly and cheerfully. . ‘‘ It is gratifying to me that you are 
satisfied with me, and do not find me old; but I—find myself 
so. I have felt plainly for some years that Ihave no longer 
the strength 8 activity which are requisite to conduct so 
large a property, and to labor for the improvement of the 
people upon it, as it can and ought to be done, according to 
my belief. 

a is not possible to shut my eyes to this; my best years 
are past, and the time is come when it is good for a person 
to withdraw himself from the world, and move into himself. 
And in this there is nothing sad, my children, Does not the 
caterpillar know when it is time for it to om itself in, and 
be ready for a change? And shall not a human creature 
know when the time is come to spin himself in and be still? 
For he too must spin himself in. He must wrap himself in 
the swathings of age, and become more alive within himself 

repares for his great transit. But we must not, 
therefore, Deine chrysalises, nor ought we to regard old age 
as a time of trouble. a2 MT 

“Tt is neither right nor grateful to see nothing in the 
earth but a vale of tears. Has not God indeed, filled it with 
the good and the beautiful, for our joy, and has He not-given 
to every human being, and to every age, their own objects 
to benefit by? Old age has its enjoyments which no other 

can know. . 

“Tn its repose, a mind wakes'to a clearer perception of 
much that is good and great, that we had not paid attention 
to before, and yet does not prevent all activity. IfI fel 
myself too old for Bragesholm, I yet feel myself young enough 


for Innerstalund, to plant and arrange there, and make of 


that little place something truly pleasant. That will be at 
once an employment and a pleasure in my old days, and Ina 
will assist me in it. First of all we shall put in order the 

+ rooms, so that we may be able to see our friends; and 
may invite them to the banquet of the returned wedding 


gas provided we have first been to the arrival banquet 
» he 


re. I hope we shall be invited.” 

Mrs. Cecilia said this with a kindly, jocose glance at Adolph 
and Ida, and wished thus to give a cheerful turn to the gen- 
eral feelings. f ER 

But ‘Adolph and Ida, and indeed the majority at the table, 
were notcheerful, but were solemnly and’sorrowfully affected. 

Both Adolph and Ida arose, went to Mrs. Cecilia, and im- 

‘plored her earnestly and with emotion that she would not 
think of quitting Bragesholm, but that she would remain and 
‘allow them to surround her as children with their love, and 
_do everything which could contribute to her comfort and 


She bade her children finally not to do it, and not to speak 
,of it again. 

She had made up her mind. 

Ida drew back as if wounded by Mrs. Cecilia’s cold rejec- 
tion, as it seemed to her, of her sincere well-meaning, and 
with a feeling, or of a shrinking from her, that she imagined 
she perceived, when she embraced Mrs. Cecilia, and en- 
treated her not to leave them. Possibly, Ida was mistaken; 
| possibly not; and that Mrs. Ceeilia made an involuntarily 
| movement to avoid the embrace of her not thoroughly wel- 
come daughter-in-law. For the heart has such feelings, and 
cannot help it: and the body will express them in word, 
look, or action, in unguarded moments, even in the noblest 
individuals. ; 

Now arose Theodore, bent his knee in chivalric obeisance 
before Mrs. Cecilia, and said: 

‘Hear now my petition! Go and be wherever you will, 
my mother, but—take me with you, and the Innermost. 
Adolph may manage, and plant here at his pleasure. I have 
no desire to go and look after the estates and the fences. It 
would kill me, and the old overseer would send me to 
Jericho, and Adolph would be out of patience with me, and 
I with him, like Agronom. No, let me accompany you to 
Innerstalund. I will be your chief ‘servant in the place; 
fetch wood and water, play on the viol, draw caricatures, 

jand read to you occasionally; and occasionally travel, and 
bring you news from the great world. I assure you that: 
you cannot do without me there, just as I cannot do without 
) you—-that I know; and, therefore, let me accompany you to 
Innerstalund.” 

Mrs. Cecilia smiled, and said: ‘‘We must hear what the 
| Innermost says about it.” 

‘*Oh, then [ am certain!” exclaimed Theodore, and started 

off into the *‘ little joy” to ask the Innermost. 

Mrs. Cecilia looked kindly after him, and was evidently 
pleased at the proposal. 

Adolph smiled too, but did not look cheerful. He felt him- 
self, as it were, thrust aside by the new brother, he who hith- 
erto had been almost the first in his mother’s love. 

He felt now a sensation like jealousy; and, as he felt it, he 
was excessively displeased with himself. 

Spite too, of his lively affection for Ida, he was displeased 
with her now, for the stiff and almost proud bearing that she 
maintained toward Mrs. Cecilia, especially since she had felt 
herself repelled. 
| However this might be, certain it is that Mrs. Cecilia en- 
ye i to remove any unpleasant feeling she might have 
excited. ; 

During the remainder of the breakfast, she spoke many 
times kindly to Ida, and sought to thaw her cold manner. 

But no! it did not succeed; Ida seemed only to become 
| Stiffer and colder. 

My dear lady-readers! should ever such a tone of mind 
come over you toward anyone that you thus venerate and 
love—do not let it gain the mastery of you. 

Open yourself! Speak | Tell your suffering, or your an- 
noyance, cheerfully, pleasantly, if you can; with tears, if 
you cannot do it otherwise. _ 

But speak, and melt the ice in pon or in your friend. 
And if you are about to separate from her, if you are already 
out of the door, then—turn back; or, if she is already in 
the street, run after her, lay hold of her, and do not let her 
go till all has been said, bewept, forgiven, and made all 
good again. 

Ah! if you delay, if you let her go, it may be too late, and 
there may come a time for remorse! 

When they arose from breakfast, which was rather a, din- 
ner, it was beautiful to see the little Sprig say grace, stand- 

| ing beside Mrs. Cecilia, who held her clasped hands: over 
his blonde head. ‘ 

| But either the Sprig was looking too much at Naima, or 
otherwise was confounded by the number of guests, for the 
grace stuck fast, and would not proceed, though he had not 
reached the middle. 

Mrs. Cecilia said softly, ‘‘ Well—a?” and ge a little pat 
to the little head, at which the other half of the 
started out with such a bounce and haste, as made all, not 
excepting Mrs. Cecilia, smile. ‘‘It is well that I keep these 
two little folks,” said Mrs, Cecilia, putting her hands on the 
heads of the Sprig and Naima, ‘‘orI should have missed. 
ei much!” And she looked at Adolph and Ida, so 
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' pleasure, 
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humor, too; the sun had vanished, the north win 
cold, and the leaf, torn from the tree, whirled in the blast. 
It was @ gray, ungenial day, not like the previous sunny 
one. 

And now came the moment of departure. With that 
proud heart, compressed by tormenting feelings, Ida ap- 


roached Mrs. Cecilia; she bent, indeed, over Mrs. Cecilia's | 


1and, received upon her brow and her lips, her warm kisses, 
but she continued cold still, and her heart did not repent. 

And, when the heart is dumb, when it is not in what is 
doing, one may embrace, indeed, kiss, say tender words, but 
something is wanting still, that to say—dall! And thus it 
was now, between the old and the young lady, and they 
parted; and so came all the other leave-takings, and the last 
preparations for the dquanay- 

Ida looked, but could not see Mrs. Cecilia among those who 
stood at the door, or around the carriage and said good-bye; 
and nodded and waved their hands, and shouted kind words 
of farewell, as it rolled away with her and Adolph. She 
looked up at the baleony, the windows, but neither there 
was Mrs. Cecilia to be seen; and Ida then felt, as it were, a 
stab in her heart. ‘‘She will not see meagain!” thoughtshe. 

The carriage went round to the other side of the building; 
Adolph and Ida both looked up at all the windows, as they 
drove around the house, in the hope of seeing atone of 
them the white cap and light figure of Mrs. Cecilia—but 
no, it was in vain! 

She was nowhere to be seen; and now melted the proud 
feeling in Ida’s bosom. Now she repented that she had been 
so stiff, so cold; now did she wish herself back, to take once 
more a farewell, to kiss the maternal hand, to receive a kind 
glance and word. 

Like dark and vacant eyes, the empty windows stared 
back inquiring, longing glances. And Adolph sat silent 
and gloomy; he, too, was obviously depressed. And now 
the carriage turned away from the house, and rolled onward 
through the avenue toward the open fields. With the tears 
swelling in her eyes, Ida cast a farewell look back toward 
the vanishing buildings of the hall; and the old lady, and 
thought, ‘‘I shall never see her again!” But—who is that 
who stands in the distance there by the re-painted gate, and 
holds it open for the travelers? The wind flutters in the 
ample, light garments, and strews the withered leaves about 
the snow-white head-dress. Is it possible—can it be? Yes, 
it may be—it #s actually the old lady, who has hastened 
thither by the cross-way, through the garden, to get another 
sight of her children, to do another service of love, and say 
to them a tender and affectionate word. Yes, it is the old 
mother, the Lady of Bragesholm, who stands here and holds 
open the nag for the travelers, as the humblest of their ser- 
vants. She stands here, panting, and somewhat out of 
breath with her hurried pace, but with the color in her 
cheeks. heightened and fresh, and her looks so mild and 
warm. 

“Stop!” at once cried Adolph and Ida.‘ Stop!” and they 
sprang from the carriage before it had well stopped, and into 
the oldlady’s arms—Ida at her feet. But she was quickly 
raised, and pressed, how affectionately pressed, to the ma- 
ternal heart. ‘“‘O, Ida! Ida! make him happy!” whispered 
Mrs. Cecilia, and held her to her bosom. 

And there Ida made a solemn vow to live for that purpose, 
and there renounced forever the pean, bitter spirit which 
had hitherto made her and those about her unhappy. This 
she felt was broken, as she saw the old lady standing by the 

ate, meekly, and full of love; and I know not whether an 
ae in the world ever was so kissed, embraced, and idalined, 
as was, here, by the gate-post, the old lady. I only know 
that I wish I had been there. 

As the carriage rolled through the columnar wood, Ida re- 
clined weeping on Adolph’s heart. The old, the former Ida, 
melted away In regretful tears, and the new and more beau- 
tiful one arose amid the caresses of affection. That was 
also a midsummer moment, when the light celebrated its tri- 
umph over the darkness. 

Snow fell upon the columnar wood, and winter stood dark 
in its vault, when one night a hundred Hens lighted up 
‘* the erent joy ” at Pregeehaes and the whole house shone 
like a burning crown far out over the snowy fields. There 
were three weddings at Bragesholm, and ‘hs old lady and 
the Innermost were remaining there to solemnize the great 
festivities. 
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as almost forgotten his right, like the 
free birds, to seek adventures out in the world. We see 
“‘the people of the shades” fly out of his soul, as the high 
and bright mysteries of life illumine it, in association with — 
the bright and gentle spirits which surround him, which ac- — 
conta. him on his spirit wanderings to every height and - 
depth, and light up every dark mount, with the smiles of 
gayety or affection. We see Adolph and Ida at Bragesholm 
with many domestic adventures, and not without many a 
storm, yet all the more closely united by the triumph of love 
and fidelity over the demons. We see ‘old love” blooming 
at Syanevik far into the autumn, and green even under the 
snow: while during the long period of shadows, raveled skeins 
are wound, ballads sung, books read aloud, and we see the 
happy pair—the colonel and the quondam Miss ——some- 
times take snuff together. We see, in fine, all our friends 


here, climb on the pilgrimage of life, emulously up their 
pf Se and Avasaxa—the mountains where the sun goes 

But do 
it? Yes. 


not 


own. The old lady is already arrived there. 
ou know who among 


all the rest first reached 


My young lady-readers, I will tell you what I hay vt 
said. Ihave heard that Theodore ane journeyed Ate gay 
northern home, and was absent a whole year for the sake of. 
art, in the native land of art, in the eternal Rome. But, 
when the summer returned he came back, and the evening 
sun shone in gold through the columnar wood when he came 
wandering thither, with a thousand thoughts in his soul, 
pleasant and painful at the same time. 

Then he saw in the depth of the wood two bright forms 
coming toward him, glowing in the rays of the evening sun; — 
the one tall and more venerable, though gentler, the other 
smaller, slenderer, bright and.charming as a spirit of light. 

Angels was the first thought of Theodore. “My i 
he exclaimed, as he sank into the arms of the mother and 
the Innermost, beside himself with joy and emotion; for a 
miracle had happened here. The Innermost, the lame girl, 
had come to meet him. Yes, a miracle, but a perfectly 
ae on nhila had bee r t 

e well of St. Ragnhild ha n to Ina the pool of Beth- — 
esda, whose water an angel had stirred, and Ted it the 
healing power. ; ad 

I have also heard that the Innermost went with Theo-. 
dore to the altar, and that Mrs. Cecilia made a wedding feast — 
at Innerstalund. But how that isI do not know, with cer- 
tainty, and eee for the rest, a marriage here, far less 
important than that Ina should be, and never cease to be, 
for Theodore, for her mother, for the house, and for all—the — 
Innermost. ° ; 

‘“‘ And the little Sprig, how went it with him and his little 
flame from the mountain?” 

Nay, good 
if thou wishest me to show thee the little Sprig, a married 
man, and the father of a family, and all that. ‘Tio is really 
far from it yet. But I would venture, at the same time, to 
assert that he is surely enough on the way thither; and we 
may hope that a little flock of the most delightful little Sprig 
will one day thence arise, for it would be a great pine if this 

01 ‘ 


excellent family should become extinct in the n 
“(THE END.]} 


reader! now dost thou really demand too much; 
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